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WORK. 


BY ELIZARETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


What are we set on the earth for? 
toil; 

Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines 

For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines, 

And death’s mild curfew shall from work 
assoil. 

God did anoint thee with his odorous oil, 

To wrestle, not to reign; and he assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 

For younger fellow-workers of the soil 

To wear for amulets. So others shall 

Take patience, labor, to their heart and 
hand 

From thy hand and thy heart and thy brave 
cheer, 

And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. 

The least flower with a brimming cup may 
stand, 

And share its dewdrop with another near. 


Say, to 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The tickets for the May Festival and 
Banquet of the New England W. S. A. are 
selling unusually fast. If you want good 
seats, apply early. 


=—>o-- 


A new organization, ‘The Republican 
Women Voters,’’ was formed in Boston 
this week. It will interest itself in the 
public schools, and affiliate with the Re- 
publican City Committee. The officers 
are: President, Mrs. Eliza M. Wheeler; 
vice-president, Mrs. Louisa H. Morrison; 
secretary, Mrs. Jennie M. Foster; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mary E. Taylor. 














The Twentieth Century Club of this 
city, at its meeting on May 10, became the 
scene of quite a lively woman suffrage de- 
bate. Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, presi- 
dent of the Civic Club of Philadelphia, 
which numbers six hundred women, read 
& most interesting paper on ‘‘Woman’s 
Work in the Municipality.’’ She expressed 
the opinion that women’s municipal work 
would be larger and completer when they 
had the ballot. She compared the oppo- 
sition of the ‘‘Antis”’ to the resistance of 
the Hindoo widows when the British gov- 
ernment undertook to abolish suttee. In 
the discussion that followed, Mrs. A. J. 
George, of Brookline, and Prof. Mary 
Jordan, of Smith College, controverted 
this view, Professor Jordan going so far 
as to intimate that even to receive official 
recognition as a member of a committee 
was a detriment to a woman’s power for 
good, rather than an addition to it. Her 
influence, Miss Jordan thought, should be 
as nearly as possible that of a ‘‘disembod- 
ied spirit.” Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames, Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, 
Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, Mr. Black- 
well, and Miss Blackwell took part in the 
discussion, most of them speaking in 
favor of the ballot. Mrs. Stevenson, in 
closing, took occasion, in the gentlest and 
sweetest, but at the same time in the 


most convincing manner, to reiterate her 
belief that women’s civic work would be 
helped and not hindered by the ballot. 
She said: ‘After five or six years of hard 
practical work, it is my deliberate convic- 





tion that both women and their munici- 
pal work must be benefited, not injured, 
by having directinfluence. It is not digni- 
fied always to beg; and I do not think it 
adds anything to our spirituality. In my 
own work, there have been many times 
when I could have accomplished more if 
women had had votes.” 





North Dakota has passed a physical edu- 
cation law, providing for daily physical in- 
struction in the common schools and all 
other educational institutions under pub- 
lic control. It was done through the 
efforts of women, especially Mrs. Leiter, 
Mrs. J. O. Smith, and Miss Preston. North 
Dakota is now the only State which re- 
quires that every child shall be trained 
physically as well as mentally. 





OFFICERS AND RESOLUTIONS 
National American Woman Suffrage Association 





The National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at its 3lst Annual 
Meeting, in Grand Rapids, Mich., May 3, 
1899, elected the following officers for the 


coming year: 
OFFICERS, 

President—Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Vice-president-at-large—Rev. Anna How- 
ard Shaw. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery. 

Recording Secretary — Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton. 

Chairman of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion—Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Auditors—Miss Laura Clay and Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 


Resolved, That we reattirm our devotion to 
the immortal principle that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed, and we call for its application 
in the case of women citizens. 

We protest against the introduction of the 
word ‘‘male’’ in the suffrage clause of the 
proposed constitution of Hawaii, and declare 
that upon whatever terms the franchise may 
be granted to men, it should be granted 
also to women. 

In all the great questions of war and peace, 
currency, tariff, and taxation, annexation of 
foreign territory and alien races, women are 
vitally interested, and should have an equal 
expression at the ballot box, and we recom- 
mend to the President of the United States 
the appointment of a committee of women 
to investigate the condition of women in our 
new island territories. 

We congratulate the women of Ireland 
who have just voted for the first time for 
municipal and county oflicers, and we call 
attention to the fact that 75 per cent. of the 
qualitied women voted, and that the dis- 
patches say they discharged their duty in a 
serious and businesslike spirit, with a keen 
eye to the personal merits of candidates. 

We congratulate the women of Colorado, 
whose Legislature lately passed a resolution 
testifying to the good ofhects of equal suf- 
frage by a vote of 45 to 3 in the House and 
40 to 1 in the Senate. 

We congratulate the women of New Or- 
leans, who are about to vote for the first time 
on a tax levy for sewerage and drainage, and 
we commend their patriotic activity in col- 
lecting the signatures of 2.000 taxpaying 
women of that city in behalf of clean streets 
and a pure water supply. 

We congratulate the women of France 
who have just voted for the first time for 
judges of tribunals of commerce, and we call 
attention to the fact that in Paris, of the 
qualified voters, men and women taken 
together, only 14 per cent. voted, but of the 
women 30 per cent. voted. 

We congratulate the women of Kansas on 
the increased municipal vote of April, 1899, 
over the entire State, Kansas City alone 
registering 4,800 women and casting over 
3,000 women’s votes at the municipal elec- 
tion. 

We thank the representatives of Okla- 
homa for their vote of 14 to 9 and the repre- 
sentatives of Arizona for their vote of 19 to 
5 for woman suffrage, and regret that the 
question did not reach the councils of these 
territories. 

We thank the Legislature of California for 
its enactment, with only one dissenting vote 
in the House and 6 in the Senate, of a school 
suffrage law which failed to receive the ap- 
proval of the governor; also we thank the 
Legislatures of Connecticut and Ohio, which 
have defeated bills to repeal the existing 
school suffrage laws of those States. 

We thank the legislators of Oregon who 
have just submitted an amendment granting 
suffrage to women by a vote of 48 to 6 in the 
House and 25 to 1 in the Senate, and we hope 
that Oregon will add a fifth star to our equal 
suffrage tlag. 

This association is non-sectarian and non- 
partisan, and asks for the ballot, not for the 
sake of advancing any specific measure, but 
as a matter of justice to the whole human 
family pan 

In all the States where equal suffrage 
campaigns are pending we advise women 
and men to base their plea on the ground of 
clear and obvious justice, and not indulge 
in predictions as to what women will do 
with the ballot before it is secured. 

We protest against women being counted 
in the basis of representation of State and 
nation so long as they are not permitted to 
vote for their representatives. 

We appreciate the friendly attitude of the 
American Federation of Labor, the National 
Grange, and other public bodies of voters, as 
shown by their resolutions indorsing legal, 
political, and economic equality of women. 

We rejoice in the Peace Congress about to 
meet at [he Hague, and hope it may be pre- 
liminary to the establishment of interna- 
tional arbitration. 





OUR DUTY TOWARD THE WOMEN OF OUR 
NEW POSSESSIONS. 


BY REV. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, 


[Read at the National Suffrage Convention at 
Grand Rapids.}| 


We owe sympathy and friendliness to all 
men and women everywhere. Especially 
do we owe these to the men and women 
with whom we have come into new rela- 
tions by the events of the past year. 
There is, however, a peculiar debt Amer- 
ica owes to the women of our new posses- 
sions and territorial relationships, and 
through them to the family life, the social 
order, and the developing political organ- 
ization of those countries coming for the 
first time into vital connection with our 
civilization. 

This debt is, first, the obligation to study 
the present condition of the women in 
those lands in the light of social evolu- 
tion: and, second, to adopt such measures 
of government, and such alone, as will 
conserve the civilizing powers of woman- 
hood already at work among these peo- 
ples. 

Prof. Otis T. Mason, the author of that 
important book, ‘* Woman’s Share in 
Primitive Culture,” tells us that “the 
longer one studies the subject, the more 
he will be convinced that savage tribes 
can now be elevated chiefly through their 
women.”” Why is this true? For the 
reason that the savage is in the stage of 
social order through which all civilized 
nations have passed at some period, the 
stage of the mother-rule more or less 
modified by partial masculine domination. 
It is a well-known fact of human history 
and prehistoric record that the ‘'Ma- 
triarchate,’’ or the mother-rule, preceded 
the ‘Patriarchate”’ or the father-rule. 
‘All the social fabrics of the world are 
built around women. The first stable 
society was a mother and her child.” The 
reason why the primitive descent of name 
and property, and the first fixed stake of 
home life, was the expression of this ma- 
ternal relationship, is obvious. Mother- 
hood was demonstrated by nature before 
fatherhood was definitely known. In- 
heritance of name by the female line was 
alone possible; and that, as well as the 
female holding and transmission of prop- 
erty, was a family or tribal or clan rela- 
tionship, women always holding rule and 
wealth not so much as individuals as cus- 
todians of communal life and possessions. 
Not only was the mother with the child 
the first founder of human society, but 
the woman in savage life was the first in- 
ventor and the originator of all life-sus- 
taining industries. The archeologists 
prove to us that the ‘division of labor 
began with the invention of fire-making. 
Woman stayed by the fire to keep it alive, 
while man went to the field or the forest 
for game. The world’s industrialism and 
militarism began then and there.’’ Man 
learned to be a fighter, a slayer of animals 
and of his fellow-men, later an inventor of 
machinery, a ruler and a priest. ‘‘Woman 
became the burden-bearer, the basket- 
maker, the weaver, the potter, the domes- 
ticator of animals, the agriculturist, in a 
word, the inventor of all the peaceful arts 
of life.” We are indebted to women for 
“the oven, the chimney corner, the kitch- 
en, the dining-room, the family room, and 
the separate bed-chamber,”’ in the later 
periods of industrial and domestic order; 
and these all indicate by symbol the place 
woman has held in the development of 
social life. Many savage peoples are to- 
day, as Stanley shows us in his book on 
Africa, in this period of the mother-rule, 
when all the industrial arts of peace are 
solely or almost exclusively in the hands 
of women; and where the mother, and the 
child taking name and inheritance from 
the mother only, are the only elements of 
social stability; and in which the com- 
munal family wealth, outside of imple- 
ments of war and personal trinkets, is 
chiefly, if not wholly, under the command 
of women as custodians of the family 
possessions. We are not sure, but it 
seems likely that some of the tribes, upon 
whom our government is now laying 
violent hands, are still in the matriarchate. 

The second great order of family and 
tribal relationship was the ‘‘Patriarchate,”’ 
or the father-rule. This came gradually 
in the course of natural progress. When 
man and woman set forth together in the 
morning of time to subjugate and possess 
the world, he began early to ‘‘fight and 
to outwit, she to conserve and elaborate 
the fruits of victory.” He became the ex- 
plorer and wanderer, as for ages he was 
not bound at all closely to the family life. 
She, being bound, “settled down,’’ and 





drew around her all the fixed institutions 
of society. He became the ‘dispersive 
element; she the unifying element in 
society.’’ This made her possession of 
property, as we have seen, a trusteeship 
for the commonwealth rather than a per- 
sonal ownership; but the things man 
owned and used, as well as his freer way 
of life, tended from the first to make him 
not only militant but strongly individual- 
istic in bis nature. When man also began 
to “‘settle down,’’ whether from personal 
choice or from social pressure, when he, 
too, began to Jearn and practise the indus- 
trial arts heretofore solely in the hands of 
women, he began to press his more per- 
sonal and individualistic claims of recog- 
nition and of property-owning against the 
family wealth of which the woman was the 
custodian. The Pueblo Indians give us 
good examples to-day of the transition 
period from the mother-rule to the father- 
rule. Lummis says of them: ‘*The woman 
is complete owner of the house and all 
that it contains, except man’s personal 
trinkets; and if a husband ill-treats his 
wife, she can permanently eject him from 
the home, and will be sustained in the act. 
She does the housework only. He owns 
the fields from which their sustenance is 
drawn, and tills the ground; but she has 
an equal voice with him in the disposition 
of the crops after they are housed.”’ 

As man more and more assumed the 
burden of the world's industries outside 
the home (which before had been woman’s 
care alone), and as woman became more 
and more absorbed in purely domestic 
concerns, man’s individualism assumed 
greater and greater power within the 
family life, and he gradually acquired the 
despotic family headship which marked 
the ancient patriarchal order of Rome. 
This was not a social descent, but an 
immense social uplift, in the age in which 
it was natural. Prof. Mason says, and with 
profound truth, ‘Matrimony in all ages is 
an effort to secure to the child the au- 
thenticity of the father.’’ It was neces- 
sary for social growth that offspring 
should have two parents instead of one; 
that the division of labor should be more 
equal, and man be fastened to domestic 
needs by bonds he could not break, and 
through labors which were peaceful as 
well as arduous. For that process his 
individualism, developed through ages of 
free wandering and purely militant life, 
must be not only tamed somewhat, but har- 
nessed to the home life. To accomplish 
that mighty social uplift by which off- 
spring secured two parents instead of one, 
woman’s subjection to man was paid as 
the price of the higher form of family 
unity. Nor was her subjection to man in 
the ruder ages of the worid wholly an 
evil to herself. It has been said that 
‘‘woman was first the wife of any, second 
the wife of many, and third one of many 
wives.’’ Each of these steps was an ad- 
vance in her sexual relationship. All were 
stepping-stones to the monogamic union 
which is the standard of our civilization, 
and the realized ideal of all our best and 
wisest men and women. Now in the ages 
of unbridled lust and strife it took all the 
power of man’s individualistic ownership, 
his pride of possession, and fierce resent- 
ment of another’s intrusion upon his per- 
sonal rights, to protect the husband’s 
claim over one woman, that which could 
alone make the ‘‘father’s authenticity” 
perfect. And in that safety of her slavery 
to one lay the protection of the wife and 
mother from the degradation and outrage 
of other men’s violence. Bebel says, 
“Woman was the first human being to 
taste of bondage.’’ True, and her bond- 
age has been long and bitter; but, like all 
other forms of human slavery, the subjec- 
tion of woman to man in the family bond 
was at once a vast step upward from the 
preceding condition. It gave woman re- 
lease from the terrible labor-burdens of 
savage life; it gave her time and strength 
to develop beauty of person, and refine- 
ment of taste and manners. It gave her 
the teaching capacity, for it put all the 
younger child-life into her exclusive care, 
with some leisure at command to devote 
to its mental and moral, as well as physical, 
well-being. It led to a closer relationship 
between man and woman than the world 
had known before, and thus gave each the 
advantage of the other’s qualities. And 
always and everywhere the subjection of 
woman to man has had a mitigation and 
softening of hardships unknown to other 
forms of slavery, by reason of the power 
of human affection as it has worked 
through sex-attraction. As soon, how- 
ever, as the slavery of woman to man was 
outgrown and obsolete it became (as was 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


SusAN MUNROE STOWE contributes to 
the Youth's Companion an article on 
‘*Harriet Beecher Stowe as a Mother.’ It 
is full of tender and charming rewminis- 
cences. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE celebrated 
the 54th anniversary of her marriage by a 
family gathering last Saturday. The day 
before, she had entertained the Winter- 
green Club at lunch at her home, besides 
lecturing three times in the course of the 
week. 

Moe. LILii LEHMANN, the famous Ger- 
man singer, is a great friend of the birds, 
She lately offered to sing next fall for the 
girls of the Livingston Avenue High 
School of New Brunswick, N. J., if they 
would give up wearing feathers on their 
hats, and it is said that nearly all of them 
have promised to do so. 


Mrs. THEODORE Sutro is said to be, 
with the exception of the Princess of 
Wales, the only English-speaking woman 
privileged to sign the degree of ‘‘musical 
doctor’ to her name. The degree was 
conferred upon her, a few days ago, by 
Dr. Ernst Eberhard, president of the 
Grand Conservatory of Music of New 
York, 


Mrs. RoBERT Louis STEVENSON has 
written an earnest letter, condemning the 
“shelling’’ and slaughter of the natives in 
the Samoan Islands, especially at and 
near Apia, by the English and American 
warships, during the present complica- 
tions there. Her son, Lloyd Osbourne, 
has written to the same effect. They re- 
gard the old chief, Mataafa, whom the 
English and American officials will not 
recognize, as the true leader of the 
Samoans, and the person whom the peo- 
ple desire for king. 


Mrs. G. P. GREENFIELD, of Colorado 
Springs, Col., will drive a stage coach at 
the World’s Fair in Paris, drawn by six 
prancing white horses. The managers of 
the exhibition have just closed a contract 
with her to drive visitors about the 
grounds in true Western style. It is said 
that she will receive $5,000 and her ex- 
penses for the six months in which she 
will be on duty. Mrs. Greenfield, having 
an invalid husband and a family to sup- 
port, began driving a few summer visitors 
about Manitou and the Garden of the Gods 
years ago. Nowshe is the proprietor of a 
flourishing establishment. 


Mrs. MARIE A. Moore, of Newton, 
Mass., who is already favorably known as 
a lecturer, especially on art, offers to fur- 
nish data for club women, clergymen, law- 
yers, writers, and other busy people who 
have papers or lectures to prepare, and 
have not time to look up all the facts and 
references. Miss Edith Phillips, of the 
Lenox Library in New York, is believed 
to be the only other woman engaged in 
this particular line of business, and she 
has more calls than she can answer. Help 
of this kind is especially acceptable to 
persons who have not access tv the great 
libraries. Mrs. Moore will also furnish 
outlines for study at home, or for classes 
in art and literature. 


Mrs. Diaz, wife of President Diaz, of 
Mexico, will visit the United States with 
her husband this summer, it is said. Their 
last visit was on their wedding journey, 
and the beauty of the bride is still remem- 
bered. Mrs. Diaz is said to be the most 
popular woman in Mexico. She is known 
everywhere as “Our Little Carmelita,’’ 
from the mansions of the rich to the hum- 
blest hut on the frontier. July 16 is her 
saint’s day, and is celebrated in Mexico 
almost like a national holiday. Mrs. Diaz 
is especially interested in education, and 
to-day there is not a hamlet of one hun- 
dred people that is without a free school, 
where English is taught as a compulsory 
branch. She has also been actively inter- 
ested in the recent effort to place Mexican 
girls upon a plane of industrial independ- 
ence, and has worked hard in behalf of 
‘La Escuela Industrial.”". This industrial 
school gives free instruction in needle- 
work, and furnishes the girls with a good 
home when necessary. Women who can- 
not afford sewing-machines may bring 
their work to the school, and there have 
the free use of a machine. A few years 
ago Mrs. Diaz succeeded in bringing to an 
amicable settlement the long strike of the 
girls employed in the match factories of 
the City of Mexico. For several years she 
has used her influence to discourage bull- 
fighting. She is now a little more than 
thirty years of age, thirty-nine years 
younger than President Diaz. 
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OUR DUTY TOWARD THE WOMEN OF OUR 
NEW POSSESSIONS. 





(Continued from First Page.) 


African slavery in a professedly demo- 
cratic country like our own) ‘‘the sum of 
all villainies.’”’ And to-day there is no 
inconsistency so great, and, therefore, no 
condition so hurtful and outrageous, as the 
subjection of women to men in a civiliza- 
tion which like ours assumes to rest upon 
foundations of justice and equality of 
human rights. It isan archeologist and 
not a woman suffrage reformer who says, 
“Nothing is more natural than that wo- 
man, the author of parental government, 
the founder of tribal kinship, and the 
organizer of industrialism, should have 
much to say about that form of house- 
keeping called public economy.” The full 
recognition of equality of human rights 
as applied to women has, however, not yet 
come even in ourown America, The pass- 
ing century bas indeed witnessed a revolu- 
tion in the political and legal and indus. 
trial and social and educational position 
of women; and ip our country the family 
life and almost all other relationships of 
men and women are purged of most of the 
elements of sex-subjection. Yet our laws 
still lag behind the practice of our better 
people, and the fundamental political 
rights are still withheld from most women 
citizens. We all know more or less clearly 
that mother-rule gave way to father-rule, 
woman’s exclusive social command to 
man’s exclusive governmental control, 
only that both might give place to the equal 
reign of ‘two heads in council, two beside 
the hearth, two in the tangled business of 
the world.’’ But our full assent in law and 
custom is not yet given by ‘‘majority 
vote’ to this last and finest step in the 
evolution of social order. 

To-day these considerations (especially 
the failure to fully apply the doctrine of 
equality of human rights to women, even 
in the most advanced centres of modern 
civilization) have an especial and most 
fateful significance in relation to the wom- 
en of the more backward races as they are 
brought into contact with our modern 
civilization. I said the peoples with whom 
we are now being brought as a nation into 
vital relationship, may be still in the ma 
triarchate. If they are not, most of them 
are certainly in some transition stage from 
that to the father-rule. Not all peoples 
have had to pass through the entire sub- 
jection of women to men which marked 
our ancestral advance. The more persist- 
ent tribal relationship and collective fam- 
ily life have sometimes softened the pro- 
cess of social growth which was so harsh 
for women under the old Roman law and 
the later English common law. It may be 
that the dusky races of Africa and of the 
islands of the sea, as well as our Aryan 
cousins of India, may pass more easily 
through the stages of attachment of man’s 
responsibility to the family life than we, 
with our tough fibre of character, were 
able todo. If so, in the name of justice 
they should have the chance! 

But if we, who have not yet “writ large”’ 
in law and political rights that respect for 
women which all our education, industry, 
religion, art, home life, and social culture 
express, —if we, who are still inconsistent, 
and not yet out of the transition stage 
from the father-rule to the equal reign of 
both sexes,—if we lay violent hands upon 
the backward peoples and give them only 
our law and our political rights as these 
relate to women, we shall do horrible in- 
justice to the savage women, and through 
them to the whole process of social growth 
for their people. When we tried to divide 
“in severalty” the lands of the Indian, we 
did violence to all his own sense of justice 
and codéperative feeling when we failed to 
recognize the women of the tribes in the 
distribution. We then and there gave the 
Indian the worst of the white man's rela- 
tionship to his wife, and failed utterly, as 
in the nature of the case we must, to give 
him the best of the white man’s relation 
to his wife. When in India, as Mrs. Gar- 
rett Fawcett bas so finely shown, we in- 
troduce the technicalities of the Eng- 
lish law of marriage to bind an un- 
willing wife to her husband, we give 
the Hindoo the slavery of the Anglo- 
Saxon wife, but we do not give 
the Hindoo that spirit of Anglo-Saxon 
marriage and home-life which has made 
that slavery often scarcely felt, and never 
an unmixed evil. If, to-day, in the Ha- 
waiian Islands or in Cuba we fail to rec. 
ognize the native women who still hold 
something of the primitive prestige of 
womanhood, fail to recognize them as en- 
titled to a translation, under new laws and 
conditions, of the old dignity of position, 
we shall not only do them an injustice, but 
we shall forcibly give the Hawaiian and 
Cuban men lessons in the wrong side and 
not the right side of our domestic rela- 
tions. Above all, if in the Philippines we 
abruptly, and with force of arms, estab- 
lish the authority of the husband over the 
wife, by recognizing men only as property- 
owners, as signers of treaties, as indus- 
trial rulers, and as domestic law-givers, 
we sball introduce every outrage and in- 





justice of women’s subjection to men, 
without giving these people one iota of 
the sense of family responsibility, of pro- 
tection of, and respect for, woman, and of 
deep and self-sacrificing devotion to child- 
hood’s needs, which mark the Anglo- 
Saxon map. In a word, if we introduce 
one particle of our belated and illogical 
political and legal subjection of women to 
men into any savage or half-civilized com. 
munity, we shall spoil the domestic vir- 
tues that community already possesses, 
and we shall not (because we cannot so 
abruptly and violently) inoculate them 
with the virtues of civilized domestic life. 
Nature will not be cheated. We cannot 
escape, nor can we roughly and swiftly 
help others to escape, the discipline of 
ages of natural growth. 

This all means that we need another 
Commission to go to all the lands in which 
our flag now claims a new power of over- 
sight and control,—_a Commission other 
than that so recently sent to the Philip- 
pines to see what may be done to bring 
order to that distracted group of islands. 
We need a Commission which shall study 
domestic rather than political conditions, 
and which shall look for the undercur- 
rents of social growth rather than the 
more showy political movements. We 
should have on that Commission two 
archeologists, a man and a woman, and I 
can name them,—Otis T. Mason and Alice 
C. Fletcher. 

We should have on that Commission 
one statesman, learned in the law, who 
can contrive ingenious and flexible join- 
tures between the old and the new ways 
of living; so that law shall be an aid to 
natural development when it is made to 
supersede custom, and not an iron band 
of restriction. We should have a teacher 
on it,— one capable of divining the next 
steps of training for child-life. And, last 
but not least, we should have a woman on 
that Commission trained in the best meth- 
ods of philanthropic effort,—best because 
most closely following the laws of social 
advance,— one capable of reading the 
present in the light of the past, the special 
in the comparative atmosphere of the 
general, and capable of leading in the or- 
ganization of social forces which are 
native and peculiar to the existing life. 
We owe this debt to the women of our 
new possessions, and through them to the 
social life of which they are already 
doubtless the most unifying element,—the 
debt of intelligent understanding of their 
present conditions and the conservation of 
all their social influence and personal 
dignity in the upbuilding of the national 
life. 

Says Lester Ward, our great sociologist: 
“The sociologist and the statesman should 
coéperate in discerning the laws of society 
and the methods of utilizing them so as 
to let the social forces fluw freely and 
strongly.’’ If this be true in respect to our 
own national life,—and who shall gainsay 
it,—it is tenfold more true in respect to 
those more artificial relationships of one 
nation to another, which are the out- 
growth of alliance, subjugation, or ter- 
ritorial oversight. 

“Take up the White Man’s burden! 
Go, pilot as ye may 

Your new-caught, sullen peoples 
Who do not know the way. 

Go, teach them not with cannon, 
those tluttered folk and wild ;— 


But lead them, as, with yearning, 
A mother leads her child.”’ 


-_-- 


. THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


We continue this week the report of the 
discussion on Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer's 
paper on “Our Duty Toward the Women 
of Our New Possessions.”’ 


MRS, COLBY'S ADDRESS. 
Mrs. Clara B. Culby said in part: 


Our duty to the women of our new pos- 
sessions is to inform ourselves as to their 
condition, There is no more interesting 
study than the evolution of the family. 
There is nothing inherent in the nature of 
the Indians or the Hawaiians to make 
them die out. Mrs. Spencer’s idea of a 
mixed commission of men and women is 
excellent. How many commissions our 
government does send out, and not a 
woman on any of them! In working for 
our own freedom, we learn to respect that 
of others. 

MISS BATES’S ADDRESS. 

Miss Octavia W. Bates, of Detroit, a 
graduate of the law school of Michigan 
University, said: 


It is not my intention to introduce a 
discordant note into the discussion of this 
paper, which we have heard with genuine 
pleasure. 

The words of the speaker open before 
us a beautiful vista of the time to come 
(let us hope not so very far distant), when 
the women of this so-called republic have 
gained a stronghold in the law for them- 
selves; and when, entrenched in this po- 
sition, they shall have a vantage ground 
whence they can extend efficient help to 
their sisters in other lands; and when, 
armed with the ballot, and keenly alive to 
their own peculiar powers, they shall as- 
sist legislators in solving the perplexing 
questions that attend the bringing of dif- 
ferent nations together under one govern- 
ment, and, in so doing, shall meet a long- 
felt want in the social life of the world. 





But, during the reading of the paper, in 
and through the meaning of every sen- 
tence, a note in a minor key has come to 
me. It is this: the attitude of our people 
towards the situation. It is this which 
well-nigh overwhelms me. In the pres- 
ence of the events which have transpired 
during the past year, and in all the dis- 
cussions pertaining to the new peoples 
that have suddenly become our protégés, 
seldom if ever does one hear a word about 
the women, who, all will admit, are a 
most important factor in the civilization— 
or the lack of it—which we have taken 
under our control 

We women are here, at this time, to do 
our best to awaken the public conscience 
to a realizing sense of the state of affairs. 
We are the result of what the religion, the 
education of the nineteenth century, and 
the liberty which it has granted to women, 
have made us. We are here ready and 
willing and able to befriend our less 
favored sisters beyond the seas, and to 
extend to them the benefits we have re- 
ceived, so far as they are able to receive 
them; but—the tragedy of it—in a certain 
sense we are utterly helpless to reach 
them, and to give them what they, un- 
consciously to themselves, so grievously 
need. There is no place for the thought 
of the women of this land in the pians of 
the nation for the study of these ques- 
tions. 

No matter how much our speaker may 
think and write and publish on this sub- 
ject—aye, and women like her—no matter 
how wise the conclusions they reach may 
prove to be, is it at all likely that their 
voices will be listened to in the din and 
blare and clash of warring political parties, 
or respected in legislative halls? Or is it 
probable that the advocates of territorial 
expansion will pause a moment to ponder 
on the woman side of that question? We, 
to-day, are discussing this subject without 
even the shadow of a hope of putting our 
convictions into practice. Is it any won- 
der that women at large are dead to the 
importance of this matter? 

I have only praise for the paper before 
us. Its thought and learning and conclu- 
sions are most admirable. ‘The advocacy 
by the writer of a commission to be ap- 
pointed by the government of the United 
States, and composed of trained men and 
women, capable of investigating the sucial 
conditions of the women in our newly 
acquired islands of the seas, I consider 
reasonable. It is a most excellent thing 
to advocate. If this accomplish nothing 
else, it will do much towards awakening 
public thought to the necessity for such a 
commission, and thus make ready, in the 
fullness of time, the way for the formation 
of such a commission. 

I am in favor of pushing the question to 
the utmost—not that I have any hope 
that such a commission will be appointed, 
but because it furnishes a most valuable 
argument for extending the suffrage to 
women: First, in order that, by its pos- 
session, they may have an uncontested, 
legally defined right of serving on such 
commissions, ard, second, because of the 
opportunity it furnishes of proving to the 
world the necessity for commissions like 
this in settling questions and conditions 
of which women form a central and inte- 
gral part. 

Of course, it goes without saying that, 
if we possessed the suffrage, we should 
have no necessity for a discussion like the 
present. Everything we are saying would 
seem like truisms then, instead of being 
contested point by point, as they are 
to-day. 

But, if we cannot have commissions of 
women to study the social conditions of 
the women in Cuba and Porto Rico and 
the Philippines; commissions that come 
to us by and through our legally defined 
rights, clinched and crystallized in our 
laws and on our statute béoks, and by the 
decisions of our supreme courts, let us 
then work to have such commissions ap- 
pointed without the suffrage, and accom- 
plish it if we can. 


MR. BLACKWELL'S ADDRESS. 


Henry B. Blackwell said: 


If this convention has done nothing 
more than to secure from Rev. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer the address to which we have 
listened on our national duty to the 
women of our new possessions, it will be 
worth all it has cost. The problem is a 
complicated one, because the populations 
we have undertaken to govern are of 
many races and in all stages of develop- 
ment, In Hawaii we have a few thousand 
Americans and Europeans and many thou- 
sand Kanakas, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Hindoo coolies, all differing in character, 
habits, and religion. In Cuba and Porto 
Rico we have Spaniards, Cuban whites, 
half breeds, and negroes. In the Philip- 
pines more than fifty languages are spoken 
by Malays, Tagals, Visayas, Negritos, etc. 
In those islands are peoples ranging from 
absolute savagery to medieval civilization, 
from fighters with blow-guns and bows 
and arrows to fighters with Mauser rifles 
and modern artillery. Laws and institu- 
tions suited to the needs of one tribe ara 
unsuited to those of another. Side by 
side are Catholicism, Mohammedanism, 
and heathenism. Their amusements vary 
from cannibalism to cock-fighting. Their 
social status ranges from barbarous pro- 
miscuity to Moslem polygamy and thence 
to Hindoo monogamy. But everywhere 
exists masculine domination and feminine 
subjection, under varied forms of political 
despotism, tempered with Protestant lib- 
eralism in the case of Hawaii. 

To establish over all these diverse social 
conditions the rigid principles of the 
English common law, which prevail 
largely in our jurisprudence, will per- 
petuate and intensify the tyranny of 
husband over wife, of father over off- 
spring. We see the consequences already 
in the British West Indies, where negro 
women generally prefer to live outside of 
legal marriage because, as wives, they 
find themselves subjected to practical 
serfdom. In Jamaica 75 per cent. of the 





births are illegitimate for this reason. 
When I visited Haiti in 1871, I was told, to 
my surprise, that the homes and small 
farms were usually owned by the women. 
Expressing my admiration of this chival- 
rous recognition of women’s right to the 
homestead, I was informed that there was 
no such sentiment. It was solely because 
the men were so lazy and unreliable that 
the perpetuity of the race was endangered. 
The husbands of these women were here 
to day and away to-morrow. They spent 
their time in loafing, drinking, gambling, 
and plotting ‘‘revolutions.”’ The women, 
anchored by their love for their children, 
lived in their little huts on their small 
plantations, raising yams and bananas, 
and if the man became too drunken and 
abusive the woman ordered him to leave. 
Among those people, in a tropical climate, 
with land to squat upon, most of the work 
is done by the women. Let no one im- 
agine that the so-called ‘*matriarchate”’ 
of early ages was an ideal condition of 
society. It was based primarily upon 
the industrial and moral irresponsibility 
of men. 

In our new possessions, side by side 
with these primitive conditions, we have 
great bodies of Chinese and Hindoo cool- 
ies, who represent ancient and fossilized 
types of civilized society, patient, econom- 
ical, industrious, monogamous, and exclu- 
sive in their family relations. 

The trouble is that where Western civili- 
zation interferes with Oriental abuses it 
does not go far enough. When in India 
the British government probibited the 
custom of burning widows on the funeral 
pyre of their deceased husbands, widows 
became the slaves of their husband’s rela- 
tives, and were actually believed to be 
responsible for his death and were ill- 
treated accordingly. When infanticide was 
forbidden and peace maintained, popula- 
tion multiplied until famine became 
chronic, The only salvation for the wom- 
en of our new possessions lies in a legal 
recognition of their personal, industrial, 
social, and political equality. If, as seems 
too probable, women’s rights are simply 
ignored in the reconstruction, women will 
suffer all the disabilities of the law with- 
out the practical alleviations afforded by 
an enlightened public opinion. Such 
women, even more than those of our own 
States, will need the ballot as a means of 
self-protection Let us petition President 
McKinley to appoint a commission of 
women, or to add women to the commis- 
sions already appointed, to investigate 
the condition of the women of the Eastern 
and Western Indies and suggest appro- 
priate legislation in their behalf. 


MISS ANDERSON’'S SPEECH. 


In the absence of Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 
of Minneapolis, Miss Martha Scott Ander- 
son, of the same city, was asked to take her 
place. She said in part: 

Dr. Eaton thinks that what we can do 
for the women of our new possessions 
will be mostly in the line of education. I 
hope the same mistakes may not be made 
asin our dealings with the Indians. In 
the case of the Indians, we are tinding out 
our mistakes and trying to remedy them. 
Miss Estelle Reel, of Wyoming, the new 
National Superintendent of Indian schools, 
is pushing industrial education. The 
Canadian Indians are much better off than 
ours, because their feelings and prejudices 
have not been ignored. Let us profit by 
this lesson in dealing with the natives of 
our new possessions. 


MRS. BLACKWELL'S SUGGESTION. 


Rev. Antoinette L. B. Blackwell said: 
Our government has often sent Alice 
Fletcher on official missions to the Indians. 
It has already recognized her capacity and 
worth. Let our Association ask for her 
appointment on this commission, and we 
shall have a good chance of getting her. 


MISS ANTHONY’S SPEECH. 


Miss Anthony said: I have tried my 
best to prepare a speech, but I could not. I 
have been overflowing with wrath ever 
since the proposal was made to engraft 
our half-barbaric form of government on 
Hawaii and our other new possessions, I 
have been studying how to save, not 
Hawaii, but ourselves from the disgrace. 
This is the first time the United States 
has ever tried to foist upon a new people 
the exclusively masculine form of govern- 
ment. Our business should be to give 
this people the highest form of govern- 
ment attained by us. When our State 
gover® nents were originally formed, there 
was no example of woman suffrage any- 
where, but now we have lots of it, and 
everywhere it has done good. The prin- 
ciple is constantly spreading. In my 
opinion, the granting of tax suffrage to 
women in Louisiana is a bigger thing 
than the granting of full suffrage in Idaho. 
We are told it will be of no use for us to 
ask that the ballot be given to the women 
of our new possessions upon the same 
terms as to the men, because we shall not 
getit. Itis not our business whether we 
are going to get it; our business is to make 
the demand. Suppose for these fifty years 
we had asked only for what we thought 
we could get, where should we be now? 
Ask for the whole loaf, and take what 
you can get. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


The Michigan State report was given by 
Mrs. May Stocking Knaggs, president of 
the Michigan E.S. A. Mrs. Clara B. Colby 
gave an account of the Congressional 
work of the Association. Miss Dora Put- 
nam reported for Wisconsin, Mr. Henry 
B. Blackwell for the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, Miss Lavina A. 
Hatch for the National Woman Suffrage 
Association of Massachusetts, Miss Laura 
Clay for Kentucky, Miss Mary A. Whedon 
for North Dakota. Miss Whedon, for- 
merly the editor of Western Womanhood, 
made a very bright address, which was 
warmly applauded. Mrs. A. S. Duniway, 
of Oregon, said that the report from her 
State, which had been written by the sec- 
retary of the State E.S. A., was too com- 





a 
plimentary for her to read it. At Mra, 
Duniway’s request, the Oregon report Wag 
read by Mr. Blackwell. 

Miss Anthony, in presenting the tel, 
gram of greeting from Mrs. McDiarmid, of 
Arkansas, published last week, said she 
remembered her first meeting with th, 
lady, as a girl of sixteen, in a little Kap. 
sas home, at atime of drought and dearth, 
In spite of the prevailing scarcity, th, 
family set before her at dinner “‘all sorty 
of pies made of all sorts of things that do 
not grow in Kansas.”’ 


FRIDAY EVENING, 


Prayer by Rev. Leslie W. Sprague way 
followed by a brilliant piano solo by Migg 
Uhl, whose mother, Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, 
is president of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Mrs. F. M. Davis Sang 
some beautiful songs. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

Mrs. Mary L. Doe read the following 
letter from Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor: 


The American Federation of Labor, at 
every convention where the subject wag 
brought up and discussed, has unfalter. 
ingly declared for equal legal, political, 
and economic rights for women. At the 
convention held at Detroit some thirteen 
years ago, a resolution to that effect wag 
unanimously adopted, A _ petition to 
Congress for the submission of a constitu. 
tional amendment, enfranchising women, 
was circulated among our various unions, 
and within two months it received nearly 
300,000 signatures and endorsements, 

At the Kansas City convention, last De. 
cember, the question of woman’s work 
was discussed, and the following declara. 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

‘In view of the awful conditions under 
which woman is compelled to toil, this, 
the 18th Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, strongly urges 
the more general formation of trade 
unions of wage-working women, to the 
end that they may scientifically and per. 
manently abolish the terrible evils accom. 
panying their weakened, because unorgan- 
ized, state; and we emphatically reiterate 
the trade-union demand that women re 
ceive equal compensation for equal service 
performed.” 

You will see that there ought to be no 
question as to the attitude of the organ. 
ized labor movement on this subject, not- 
withstanding the designing misrepresenta. 
tions of enemies of our cause, who seek to 
place our movement in a false light. 

Let me say, too, that the declaration 
just quoted is not for compliment merely, 
tor members of many of our organizations 
have been involved in long and sacrificing 
contests in order to secure to women equal 
pay for equal work, Please convey frater- 
nal greetings to our friends who will meet 
at Grand Rapids. 

With kindest regards, and trusting that 
the convention may be productive of great 
good, I am very truly yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

Pres. American Federation of Labor. 


MRS, DOE'S ADDRESS, 
Mrs. Doe said in part: 


Wherever woman suffrage depends on 
votes, there is an important field to culti- 
vate in organized labor, and, so far as my 
experience goes, itis a very hopeful and 
fertile field. 

During the last three or four years I 
have several times been invited to be pres- 
ent at meetings of the unions of different 
crafts, and had the privilege of listening 
to the form of obligation taken by them; 
and I was surprised, as you will be, to 
find that one of the opening sentences 
ran: 

“To be respectful in word and action to 
every woman, to be considerate to the 
widow and orphan, the weak and defence- 
less.”’ 

I was touched to find these working- 
men not speaking first for themselves, for 
their own rights and wrongs, but for 
women, for the weak and defenceless. 
This promise is included in the charter of 
every organization formed under the 
American Federation of Labor. I have 
never found anything but the kindest re- 
ception from them when I speak to them 
on woman suffrage, and they generally 
pass a resolution in its favor. 


MRS. BLAKE’S ADDRESS, 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake spoke on 
**The Hope of the Future.’’ She said in 
part: 


The lessons of the past year have 
brougiit home more forcibly than any re- 
cent events, the injustice and cruelty of 
denying to women their proper share in 
deciding questions for the public good. 
We have seen the republic plunged into a 
war in which women have borne a heavy 
share of the burdens. It should be the 
rule of all nations that no contest of arms 
should be entered into without the con- 
sent of the women. In this respect the 
so-called savages teach usa lesson. ‘Taci- 
tus said of the ancient Germans: “In all 
grave questions they consult their wom- 
en.’’ Our Indians never went to war with- 
out the consent of the squaws, Bitter a8 
was the suffering of the mothers whose 
sons left them to go to their death, of the 
wives whose husbands were torn from 
their arms, there is a hope that out of all 
this misery there has come a deeper real- 
ization of the importance of womanhood, 
and a realization on the part of men of the 
justice of their claims. Do you think 
there would have been all this scandal 
about canned beef and refrigerated beef if 
some good housewife had been consulted 
by the commissary department? 


MRS. IMMEN’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Loraine Immen brought a fraternal 
greeting from the Michigan Elocutionists’ 
Association. She was introduced by Miss 
Anthony, who referred to her own lectur- 
ing trip in Michigan in the early days, 
when a local paper said her bonnet looked 
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as if it had just come out of the Ark, 
Miss Anthony said Mrs. Immen was “‘one 
of the few women who dared to associate 
with that terrible bonnet.’ Miss Anthony 
also noted the great change in women’s 
voices in the last twenty years, and told 
how she tried to get the inaudible women 
speakers at one of the early conventions 
to speak louder, whereupon one of the 
women criticised said, in an aggrieved 
tone, “Madam president, we are not here 
to screech; we are here to be ladies!” Mrs. 
Immen said: “It is true that about 25 
years ago I had the pleasure of introduc- 
ing Miss Anthony to a Grand Rapids audi- 
ence. Now it is unnecessary, for her 
fame has preceded her.’’ Mrs. Immen 
gave an account of the woman suffrage 
measure now pending in the Michigan 
Legislature, and closed with a recitation 
from Mary E. Wilkins’s story, ‘‘The Re- 
volt of Motber.”’ 


MRS. COLBY’S SPEECH. 


Mrs. Clara B. Colby made a thoughtful 
address on *‘The Philosophy of Woman 
Suffrage.”’ 

MISS GRIFFEN’S ADDRESS. 


Miss Frances Griffen, of Alabama, said, 
in part: 

The thanksgiving of the old Jew, ‘*Lord, 
I thank thee that thou didst not make me 
a woman,”’ may have come from a careful 
review of the situation. Like all of us, 
he had fortitude enough to bear his neigh- 
bors’ afflictions. Recalcitrance must come 
from the victim of the environment. But 
in those days women had not learned elo- 
cution; they could not have made them- 
selves heard, and they had no point of 
view. 

As a child on the plantation, I heard 
one Sunday morning the sound of a ham- 
mer from an old negro’s cabin. I bad 
been bred up in the fear of the lake of 
fireand brimstone. I went to the cabin 
from which the sound came, and | found 
Uncle Billy just finishing some cedar 
tubs, which he made admirably. I said, 
“Uncle Billy, don’t you know that the 
devil will get you if you work on Sun- 
day?” He looked up and answered, 
“Little Missy, I done quit believing in the 
devil.” Like Uncle Billy, I have quit 
believing in many unpleasant things. 

One thing I have quit believing is that 
it is unladylike to speak loud enough to 
be heard. Miss Anthony deals recklessly 
with years, apportioning them to her 
friends as liberally as Napoleon dealt out 
kingdoms and duchies to his brothers and 
otherrelations. Her example has strength- 
ened me; you never would have had this 
remark but for Miss Anthony: Thirty- 
five years ago I was preparing to read a 
graduating essay, and I don’t think they 
heard me at all, I knew I was doing an 
unwomanly thing, and in order to preserve 
what little womanliness I might have left, 
I whispered my essay. I’ve quit that. 
Since I made up my, mind to be heard, | 
have been heard. 


Get but a truth once uttered,’and ‘tis like 
A star new-orbed, which drops into its place, 
And which, once circling in its placid round, 
Not all the tumult of the earth can shake. 


A truth that has dropped into its place 
is that a great progress of women has 
gone on and is going on. Men for the 
most part are manageable; women are the 
converts needed. When women have their 
minds made up to vote, it will be with 
them as it was with me about being heard. 

One thing that has held women back 
has been Paul’s remark about the man 
being the head of the woman as Christ is 
the head of the church; but the women 
of to-day do not want to take their reli- 
gion second-headed in that fashion. The 
Mormons have a doctrine that a woman 
will not be able to rise on Resurrection 
Day without a man to help her obey the 
last trump. But if every woman’s head is 
on a man’s shoulders, those of us who 
have agreed with Paul that it is better 
not to marry than to marry are without 
heads. This headless condition ought to 
set us thinking. 

It is said that women can be ridiculed 
out of anything. Ridicule hss been the 
chief weapon of our opponents. The 
woman suffragist has been called ‘‘a fresh 
darn on the original blue-stocking.” But 
a darn is a convalescence, a recuperation 
of powers that are near exhaustion. Some 
one else says the strong-minded woman 
has ceased to be a lady and has not yet 
become a gentleman. Rousseau says a 
woman ought to remain unknown. That 
depends. Rousseau lived fortwenty years 
with a woman so stupid that she could 
never learn to tell the time by the clock. 
She ought to have remained unknown till 
she could; yet he has handed her down to 
fame in his writings. 

This is a new era for woman. If the 
larger sphere now open to her is not a 
hew discovery, it is at least a new testa- 
ment. Women do not know how far this 
movement is going. The distinguished 
Christopher himself, while travelling 
through his various mausoleums in search 
of a final resting-place, had no idea of the 
glories destined to be spread over the 
world in his name. It is so with the 
women, The day will come when people 





will look back with shame zon the time 
when the best brains and virtue were shut 
out from the ballot-box, if they belonged 
to a woman. 

My own State of Alabama is a ‘little 
behind on the question of woman suffrage, 
but not so much so as you think, The men 
of Alabama are well inclined toward suf- 
frage. The women have taught them— 
not by scolding, but by being so’cute. We 
women have many clubs, and read papers, 
and say everything we want to,fand are 
not afraid of anybody. , tee 

Sometimes the Legislature meets and 
passes a law about women, and we do not 
know it for several days. No one asked 
for the law that women might be (not 
elected—that would not be respectful— 
but) appointed county superintendent of 
schools. By virtue of this law, when an 
ignorant man who can hardly write his 
name resigns as county superintendent of 
schools, a bright woman who writes 
papers and compiles history is sometimes 
appointed to fill the vacancy. (Great 
applause.) 

SATURDAY A. M. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt gave the re- 
port of Organization Committee and the 
Committee on Course of Study, also the 
report of the work done at headquarters. 
The Organization report is published in 
full on another page. It shows a remark- 
able amount of wise and systematic work 
done during the past year. The reports 
were accepted with a rising vote of thanks 
by the convention. 

Miss Anthony said: ‘I cannot express 
my appreciation of the great aid to our 
work that has come during the last few 
years through Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 
I have felt like the greatest shirk in the 
world ever since. We have bad an im- 
mense work done, and done under one 
head and according to one plan, But if 
our present officers were to drop out, I 
could not put my finger on a woman to 
take Mrs. Catt’s place at headquarters, 
nor on one to fill Mrs, Avery’s place, nor 
Mrs. Upton’s. I want you all to be pre- 
paring in your States young women who 
can take up the burdens and responsibili- 
ties of the N. A. W. S. A. when we drop 
them. Iam going to step out at the next 
annual convention.” 

One of the New York delegates sug- 
gested that a woman needed to have an 
independent fortune in order to devote 
herself to suffrage work, as the Associa- 
tion did not pay salaries. 

Miss Anthony said that the N. A. W. S. 
A. had starved out and frozen out most of 
the best talent in its ranks for many 
years. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

The report of the committee on Plan of 
Work, in the absence of its chairman, 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland, was read by Mrs. 
Ida Porter Boyer, and with a few changes 
was adupted. It will be published next 
week, 

The following was later taken out of 
the general series of resolutions adopted 
by the convention, and was incorporated 
in the plan of work: 

We recommend the friends of woman’s 
equality to aid the Oregon Equal Suffrage 
Association in the amendment campaign 
now pending ,by preparing articles for the 
national table at the Oregon Amendment 
Bazar, and to forward such articles to the 
State headquarters, 294 Clay Street, Port- 
land, not later than Oct. 14, 1899. 

INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE. 


On motion of Mrs. Colby, it was voted 
to establish in the Association a com- 
mittee on industrial problems affecting 
women and children. 

Telegrams of greeting were read from 
the treasurer of the California W. S. A., 
and from the Louisiana W. C. T. U. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 


The amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws were then taken up. The 
amendment abolishing the one-dollar an- 
nual members was adopted; also the 
amendment providing for electing the 
chairman of the Organization Committee 
at the same time and in the same way 
as the General Officers. The amendment 
to add the chairmen of all the standing 
committees to the Business Committee 
was defeated; and the two opposing 
amendments in regard to the place of 
holding the annual convention—one pro- 
posing to hold it every year in Washing- 
ton, the other to hold it every year in a 
new place—were both postponed till the 
next annual meeting, by mutual consent. 

SATURDAY EVENING. 

Miss Anna Caulfield made the opening 
address, on ‘‘Women in Art.” She said 
in part: 

Of far greater importance than the sub- 
ject ‘Woman in Art” is the question, 
“What are women doing to awaken an 
interest in artin America?” Far greater 
is the influence of women’s united efforts 
in behalf of this awakening than the influ- 
ence of woman’s art. 

The nineteenth century is not an art 
age. This is an age of discovery—its 
greatest discovery woman—hence it is the 
woman’s century. But this age is some- 
thing more. It is the age of science, of 
invention, of interpretation, of reconsid- 





STATE OF On10, Crry OF TOLEDO 
Lucas County, 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
One Hunprep DoLiLaArs for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 


yes 


A. D. 1896. 
aio A. W. GLEASON, 
hee Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








eration. We are trying to reconcile the 
ideas which have come down to us from a 
distant past with those of the living pres- 
ent. We feel that the dimensions of the 
Sphinx are far less important than the 
dimensions of the school-room, Let us 
hope that at the close of this century we 
can say that the nineteenth century was 
the age of the codperation of man and 
woman for the coérdination of all forces 
—educational, artistic, social, and politi- 
cal—for the greater good of humanity. 

Matthew Arnold said that the Ameri- 
cans were an uninteresting people because 
they had no ancient monuments and no 
historic past to inspire reverence. Our 
present will be the historic past of the 
future. If we have no ancient monuments 
to inspire reverence, we have glorious 
nature to kindle our imagination, 

America has nature—God’s art — but 
very little of man’s art—architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, beauties born 
from the brain of man, 

Then how are we going to awaken an 
interest in art in a country where there is 
little or no art? Like the statesman, we 
must return to the past for inspiration, to 
the great ages of art. What lessons do we 
learn from the Greeks? That they ex- 
pressed themselves as truly in their art as 
in their literature; that they acquired 
their love of the beautiful from the con- 
tinuous seeing of good art about them. 
The art of the Greeks reacted upon its 
creators, and Greece was indebted for its 
fine men and women to its beautiful stat- 
ues. But Greece is not the only country 
where nature and art have fashioned fine 
human beings. 

Miss Anthony told us that the Colorado 
women were more beautiful than the 
Michigan women, and why? The Colorado 
women, like the Greeks, were born in the 
midst of lovely scenery, took on the color- 
ing of their surroundings, and became 
beautiful; but the Colorado women make 
statutes, not statues, and their statutes 
have reacted upon the men of Colorado. 
The State is indebted for its fine men to 
the statutes of its beautiful women. 

MRS, SEWALL’S ADDRESS, 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall spoke on ‘‘The 
True Civilization of the World.’’ She said: 

In the new civilization the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility is strong; it respects 
the child’s individuality, and also recog- 
nizes the unity of all educational agencies 
—the kindergarten, the school, college, 
and university. 

There is also a new theology, in which 
individual conscience is substituted for 
the dictates of authority, and which dis- 
tinguishes between metaphysical doctrine 
and practical principle. [t seeks the higher 
unity, all embracing. 

The new political economy recognizes 
the right of the individual, and the body 
politic as a body composed of units, each 
one of which must be respected. Its 
whole effort is to preserve the rights of 
employers and to give equal recognition to 
those of the employed; to unify all those 
classes that have heretofore been kept 
divided. 

The new civilization results from all 
these. The difficulties in realizing this 
perfect unit all arise from selfishness. 
We have long recognized that individual 
selfishness was a defect, but national sel- 
fisbness has been for a long time extolled 
under the name of patriotism, and has 
gone on cleaving great chasms between 
different peoples. In the new civilization 
the individual will recognize himself at 
his best in bis relation tothe whole. The 
different professions will recognize that 
what each contributes bears but a small 
ratio to what each receives from the rest. 
The different nationalities will recognize 
their respective dignities in just the pro- 
portion in which the whole must tran- 
scend any part. Then humanity will ex- 
ceed national feeling, and the unity of the 
race will exalt the dignity of the in- 
dividual. 

Mrs, Sewall put in a plea for a cordial 
welcome to the Czar’s disarmament con- 
ference, which was warmly applauded. 

TESTIMONIAL TO MRS, KETCHAM. 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham was then called 
to the platform, and presented by Mrs. 
Marie Wilson Beasley with Mrs. Jameson’s 
‘Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets’’ and 
‘Characteristics of Women,” also with a 
great bunch of American roses and an 
autograph list of those who had contrib- 
uted toward the gift, a list including all 
the prominent workers present at the con- 
vention. Mrs. Ketcham was completely 
taken by surprise, but made an appre- 
ciative response. 

MISS SHAW’S ADDRESS, 

Rev. Anna Shaw spoke on ‘‘Working 
Partners.”” She drew a graphic picture 
of the early pioneer life of Michigan in 
the days of her girlhood, and told how, 
when they first reached their new home, 
her mother sat down on the earthen floor 
and hid her face, and sat there motionless 
and in silence for two hours, none of the 

(Continued on Fourth Page.) 





COCOA AND CHOCOLATE. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., Dorchester, 
Mass., have just published a handsomely 
illustrated quarto of 72 pages, entitled: 
“Cocoa and Chocolate: A Short History 
of Their Production and use.”’ It contains 
a large amount of valuable and interest- 
ing matter relating to the cocoa tree and 
its fruit; the early use of cocoa and choc- 
olate and their food value as determined 
by distinguished chemists and physicians. 
In conclusion a sketch is given of the fa- 
mous house of Walter Baker & Co., the 
oldest and largest establishment of its 
kind on this continent. Some copies of 
rare old prints are introduced into the 
text, and the various stages of picking, 
curing, and preparing the fruit for domes- 
tic use are represented by engravings 
from photographs taken in the West In- 
dies, Ceylon, and at the mills in Dorches- 
ter. 

Some fresh and interesting figures are 
given on the consumption of cocoa and 
chocolate in Europe and America, It ap- 
pears that there has been a remarkable in- 
crease during the last twenty years in the 
United States, England, and Germany,— 
“the countries in which the greatest prog- 
ress is being made in the science of nutri- 
tion, and in the inventions which have 
done so much to cheapen the cost and im- 
prove the quality of articles of food.” 

A recent estimate of the total amount of 
crude cocoa exported from the tropical 
regions in which it is grown, based partly 
on official figures and partly on expert 
estimates, is about 150,000,000 pounds per 
annum, 

In Great Britain the amount consumed 
in 1831 was only 1-4 of an ounce for each 
inhabitant. In 1897 it had risen to 14 
ounces—that is, about 36,000,000 pounds. 
In the United States the increased con- 
sumption of cocoain recent years has been 
even more striking. The amount retained 
for home consumption in 1860 was only 
1,181,054 pounds, about 3-5 of an ounce 
for each inhabitant. The average annual 
consumption for the three years, 1896, 
1897, and 1898, amounted to 26,319,275 
pounds, an increase in thirty-seven years 
of 2,130 per cent. 

If the increased consumption of the last 
thirty-seven years is continued until 1034, 
—and that is altogether probable, in view 
of the fact that cocoa is one of the very few 
articles which contain all the essentials of 
a perfect food,—the amount of crude cocoa 
required by this country alone will be 
nearly 600,000,000 pounds. 

—¢—_- 
In the spring the birds are singing 
As they build their summer home, 
Blades of grass and buds are springing,’ 
O’er the mead the cattle roam. 
In the spring your blood is freighted 
With the germs that cause disease, 
Humors, boils, are designated 
Signals warning you of these. 
In the spring that tired feeling 
Makes you every duty shirk,-— 
Makes you feel like begging, stealing, 
Rather than engage in work. 
But there’s something known that will a 
Man to health and vigor lead. 
You will find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Just exactly what you need. 








DR. GEO. L. TULLOCH, 
Dentist. 


CROWN and BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth Extracted Without Pain. 


Cor. Union Park and Tremont St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Open Evenings. 





Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 
359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 
BOSTON. 

(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER, 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 

OFFICE HOURS, 91—1, and 4—5. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 
[5 a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Marilia Andrews, Editor 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNs 
H. SHaw, Arice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


Carl Faelten, Director, 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








The proper time to visit the school is 
Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 


while it is in session. 


every afternoon, and all day Saturday, 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL em. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewali, Founder. Catalogue Free, 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. Wesr NEwTon, Masa, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTHMORRE, 
PENN. Opened 9th month, 4th, 1896. Th 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Li 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and fibraries, 
For full porours address CHARLES Dr 
GARMO., Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications. 








OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Under Dewey at Manila, pe Gor hs 


way By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
Nothing approaching in martial interest the 


story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultin 
in heroic service on the * Olympia,” has appeare 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the oy popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and tlie rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 
To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. |Heady Nov, 1.) 

FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 

SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By SopHiE MAY. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, Cloth, e135. 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, 1" "ew styles. 


New diesin gold 
and color. Price Reduced. By Sornir May. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club, 


By W. GoRDON PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 


ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author 
Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 


SERIES. 
The Boys With Old Hickory, !ty,Bvexrrr 
. TOMLIN. 
80N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. ~°; 
Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 

Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


5! CHARLES F. KING, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


Songs of War and Peace, 
top, boxed, $1.25 
By ABRAM ED@ 


John Hancock, His Book, 

LISH BROWN, au- 
thor of “Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Olé 
Hearthstones,” etec,, etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


By HAwWAII’#® QUEEN, LiLI 
Hawaii's Story. UOKALANI. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 


A Story of the Pauline Era, 
Victor Serenus, By HENKkY Woop. 12me, 


cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 
Young People’s History of Our Country, 


By Epwarp 8. ELLis, A. M. Over 200 illustrae 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 'or Large As 

semblies. A 
supplement to ** The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law.” By HArRRireTTEeE R. SHATTUOK. 
18mo. cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


By SAM WALTER 
Foss. Cloth, gilt 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
game or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








R. I. MEETING AND BANQUET. 


The May Meeting of the Rhode Island W. 
8. A. will be held in the Unitarian Church on 
Mathewson Street, Providence, on Wednes- 
day, May 17th. at4 P.M. Mrs. Annie C.S. 
Fenner, of Connecticut, and others will 
speak. At6.30 the Annual Banquet will be 
served in the vestry. Mrs. Fenner, Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Wilbour, Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Mrs. Mary A. Babcock, Edwin C. 
Pierce, Esq., Rev. W. C. Selleck, and others 
are expected to speak. Mr. Francis Pratt, 
of Pawtucket, will read selections. Good 
music will be provided, under the super- 
vision of Mrs. S. M. Aldrich, of East Provi- 
dence. Mrs. A. C. Dewing will preside. 


——- Dena 


N. E. FESTIVAL AND BANQUET. 


The May Festival and Banquet of the New 
England W. S. A. will be held in Copley 
Hall, Boston, Wednesday, May ‘1, from 5 to 
10 P. M., with an exceptionally attractive 
programme. 

There will be addresses by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt of New York, chairman of 
the National Organization Committee; Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer of Rhode Island; Mrs. 
Lucy Hobart Day, president of the Maine 
W.S. A.; Mrs. Elizabeth Sheldon Tilling- 
hast of Connecticut, who represented the 
free silver side in the debate on the currency 
question at one of our Fortnightlies a year 
or two since, and spoke so eloquently that 
she delighted even the strongest advocates 
of a gold standard; Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland, Kev. Edward A. 
Horton, Dr. Nathan E. Wood of the Com. 
monwealth Avenue Baptist Church, and 
Miss Sarah Bryant of Boston University. 
Mr. Sam Walter Foss, the Somerville libra- 
rian, author of “The Calf Path’’ and other 
brilliant poems, will read an original poem 
on this occasion. 

Tickets, $1.00 each, for sale at the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL office. Those who apply earliest 
will get the best seats. 

a 
FIVE SALIENT POINTS AT THE 
CONVENTION. 





Five points of interest at the annual 
convention of the National American W. 
S. A. just held at Grand Rapids were, first, 
the amount and variety of good work 
done by State societies and by the Na- 
tional Organization Committee, especially 
in Iowa, Oklahoma, and Arizona. 2. The 
amount of literature disseminated through 
the newspapers of the country, far 
greater than ever before, more than 500 
being regularly supplied with suffrage 
news and information. 3. Our duty to 
the women of our new possessions was 
forcibly stated in Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer's admirable paper and in the dis- 
cussion which followed. 4. Mrs. Blake 
made an excellent presentation of the 
work accomplished during the year in the 
different States and Territories, 5. The 
imperative need of avoiding entangle 
ments with controverted questious where 
suffrage amendments are pending was 
emphatically affirmed. The resolutions, 
which will be found in another column, 
give an excellent summary of principles, 
plans, and purposes. 

The beauty of the weather, the hospi- 
pitality of our generous entertainers, the 
thrift and enterprise of the progressive 
city of Grand Rapids, the interchange of 
ideas, and the renewal of: friendships 
among the leading workers of twenty-two 
States, all combined to make this 31st 
annual meeting a success, and to strengthen 
the preference generally felt and expressed 
for a movable convention, Next year we 
shall meet in Washington to lay our 
claims before the newly elected Congress. 

H. B. B. 


=_——-— — 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 





The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association held its closing Fortnightly 
for the season last Tuesday afternoon at 
3 Park Street. There was a crowded at 
tendance, every seat being full and many 
persons standing. Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more presided. Addresses in favor of 
peace and international arbitration were 
made by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Mrs. 
Mary Clemen: Leavitt, Rev. Samuel Rich- 
ard Fuller, Mrs. Bessie Starr Keefer, Mr. 
H. B. Blackwell, and Swami Abhedananda. 

Mrs. Livermore, in closing, said: 

The trouble that I find in working with 
women—and probably if I worked with 
men I should find much the same trouble 
with them—is that people get mad, but 
don’t stay mad. I have been mad for 
fifty years, with a righteous indigna- 
tion. So was Lucy Stone; so is Susan B. 
Anthony; and my husband is even more 
so than Iam. He made three attempts 
to read ‘‘Mr. Lex,’ and finally threw it 





out of the window, saying: ‘‘I won’t have 
that book in the house; I don’t like to 
get so mad!’ Let us not befor peace 
to-day and for war to-morrow, but let us 
be indignant against war and all other 
iniquities with a deep and abiding indigna- 
tion. 

Do not say, either, that international 
arbitration and universal federation are 
impossible. Remember that times have 
changed. Reforms do not creep along 
now like a sick man walking in his sleep; 
they go by leaps and bounds. 


Mrs. Livermore strongly commended 
Mrs, May Wright Sewall’s plan for aiding 
the Peace Congress by having as many 
women as possible hold meetings all over 
the country on or near May 17, and: send 
telegrams of sympathy to The Hague, 
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GRAND RAPIDS NOTES. 
Il. 

Among the pleasant things connected 
with the National Suffrage Convention 
was an excursion made by the General 
Officers to the flower and fruit farm of 
Mrs. Sarah Smith, in the neighborhood of 
the city. Amid the dinners, lunches, club 
receptions and other social attentions 
showered upon the visitors, this drive 
stands out in memory, because of the 
beauty of the day, the enjoyable com- 
pany, and the interest of the farm itself. 
No one knows how to have a merrier time 
in the intervals of hard work than the 
officers of reform associations. Mr. Cor- 
win Udell took Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton and the present 
writer in his carriage, and Mrs. J. W. 
Blodgett took Miss Anthony and Mrs, 
Catt. Mr. Udell was driving a spirited 
horse, and Mrs. Upton several times be- 
trayed a little nervousness, as we rode 
through the streets of the city. 

“You need not be afraid; that horse is 
all right,’’ said Miss Laura Clay, iooking 
at the animal with the eye of a connois- 
seur. She raises horses on her stock- 
farm in Kentucky. She added: “When 
a horse is broad between the ears, and 
holds his ears well forward and looks at 
what is in front of him, he is apt to be 
both gentle and brave. But ifa horse lays 
his ears back and listens to the conversa- 
tion that is going on in the carriage be- 
hind him, instead of attending to his own 
business, then beware of him!’ Mr. 
Udell’s horse held his ears well forward, 
and this was a comfort to the treasurer 
and recording secretary. As for the first 
auditor, she was as calm as if sitting on 
her sofa at home, and she explained to 
Mr. Udell why Kentucky horses were the 
finest in the United States. According to 
her, it is because Kentucky is a lime- 
stone region, and the horses get so much 
phosphate of lime in the food they eat and 
in the water they drink that it gives them 
large, firm bones, 

Presently a comical accident happened. 
Whether Mr. Udell’s horse was from 
Kentucky or not, I do not know; but he 
was avery willing goer, and ata word from 
his master he increased his pace so briskly 
and suddenly that some joint in the car- 
riage gave way, and the back seat of the 
vehicle threatened to part company with 
the front one. Mrs. Upton, who had 
seemed a little timid when there was no 
danger, now uttered such shouts of 
laughter that the horse turned his ears 
backward in pure astonishment. Mr. 
Udell could not believe that anything had 
really been broken,and while Miss Clay and 
Mrs. Upton were holding on to the front 
seat for dear life, to save themselves from 
falling off behind the carriage into the 
road, he kept assuring them that all was 
right, and that it would be perfectly safe 
for them to lean back. At each exhorta- 
tion to lean back, Mrs. Upton laughed 
anew, and at each fresh peal of laughter, 
the horse turned his ears back inquiringly 
and “listened to what was going on in 
the carriage behind him instead of at- 
tending to his own business.’’” He was a 
good horse, but he had never heard quite 
such bursts of merriment before. Luckily, 
we had almost reached the farmhouse, 
and when we alighted and Mr. Udell found 
that there had actually been a break, he 
was much concerned for his passengers. 

Mrs. Sarah Smith met us on the piazza, 
wearing a large white apron and a pleas- 
ant smile. She wanted to take off the 
apron, but Miss Anthony begged her to 
keep it on, because it looked so nice. 
Mrs. Smith has had a remarkable history. 
She and her husband came to Grand 
Rapids about twenty-five years ago, 
bought a few acres and started a little 
farm. Soon her husband died, leaving 
her with one crippled son. People pitied 
the widow and orphan, and wondered how 
they would manage to live. Mrs. Smith 
said, ‘‘We will see.’”’ She carried on the 
business so judiciously that now she and 
her son own a beautiful flower and fruit 
farm of two hundred acres, and raise 
strawberries, apples, grapes, plums, etc., 
but especially peaches. They have thou- 
sands of peach trees. Mrs. Smith men- 
tioned that her son was just setting out a 
large number of new ones, to replace 
those killed by the severe cold of last 





winter. The thermometer went down to 
44° below zero, a temperature unprece- 
dented in Grand Rapids, and it ruined the 
peach crop. 

Mrs. Smith led us through the exten- 
sive greenhouses, and we admired the 
beautiful roses, callas, heliotropes, carna- 
tions, etc.—an army of flowers that made 
the air heavy with their fragrance. After 
supplying the Grand Rapids flower trade 
all day, eight hundred carnation pinks 
had been shipped to Chicago the night 
before. It was especially pleasant to re- 
member that all this large business had 
been developed by a woman. 

Mrs. Smith is a believer in equal suf- 
frage, and has attended the Washington 
conventions. Two friends were with her 
at the time of our visit, Mrs. Graham and 
Mrs. Bradley, one of them another suc- 
cessful woman farmer, the other the wife 
of a member of the Legislature who 
champions bills in favor of equal rights. 
Mrs. Smith presented Miss Anthony with 
a magnificent bouquet, and we drove 
back through the clear sunshine, amid 
the budding trees, and had a fine view of 
the Grand River, which supplies water 
power to the fifty or sixty furniture fac- 
tories of the city. Grand Rapids is the 
centre of the furniture trade of the world. 

Everybody seemed gratified with the 
convention. The delegates were delighted 
with the hospitality of Grand Rapids, and 
the Grand Rapids people were pleased 
with the delegates whom they enter- 
tained. Many of them were surprised to 
find the suffragists quite different from 
what they had expected. A bank presi 
dent, at whose house Mrs. Merrick of 
Louisiana and Miss Griffin of Alabama 
were entertained, had not been a believer 
in equal suffrage, but he said he had 
never had such a good time in his life as 
during their stay. The gentleman whose 
wife entertained Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell had felt dubious about taking 
in even one delegate, but was so pleased 
with his guest that he offered to take two. 
The gentleman whose wife entertained 
Miss Lena Morrow was not a suffragist, 
and could not be prevailed upon to attend 
the meetings, but he felt sure that his 
guest was the very nicest of all the dele- 
gates; and many other hosts expressed a 
similar conviction. Mrs. J. W. Blodgett 
entertained Miss Anthony at her beautiful 
home, invited the General Officers to 
lunch, and showed them much kindness. 

One of the best things done by the Con- 
vention was to make Mrs. Elnora M. Bab- 
cock, of Dunkirk, N. Y., National Com- 
mittee on Press Work. 

A valuable work has been done from 
headquarters for some years by supplying 
suffrage articles every week to several 
hundred newspapers; but it had to be done 
by unpaid labor, therefore no one could 
devote her whole time to it, and the work 
of finding the articles fell upon those who 
were already overburdened. 

Mrs. Babcock has done the press work 
for New York State for a long time, and 
secures the publication of suffrage matter 
regularly in 300 papers. Two years ago 
the officers of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
were so struck with her remarkable ability 
in this line that they induced her to 
take charge of the press work in their 
State also. A little while before the Grand 
Rapids Convention, Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton became so impressed with Mrs. 
Babcock’s press work that she urged the 
General Officers to see if her services 
could not be secured for the National, In 
my opinion, we now have at the head of 
the National Press Work the very best 
woman in the United States (so far as 
heard from) for that responsible post. 
Many women can write. Mrs. Babcock 
has a much rarer gift—the ability to get 
what has been written into a vast number 
of papers. It is a peculiar gift, as dis- 
tinct as that of the orator, the author, or 
the organizer; and not one person in a 
thousand possesses it. Mrs. Babcock has 
it in a high degree. 

Some persons were inclined to blame 
our second auditor, Mrs. Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch, for absenting herself from the 
National Convention, but she had a good 
reason. On May 2, just after Mrs. Mc- 
Culloch had been reélected, Miss Anthony 
received the following telegram from her: 

We have another son to work for the 
cause to which you have given your life. 

CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 

The telegram was read to the conven- 
tion, and received with applause. One of 
the Illinois delegates rose and said that 
Mrs. McCulloch’s eldest boy, Hugh, seven 
years of age, already helps his mother in 
addressing and sending out suffrage peti- 
tions. A. 8. B. 





A WOMAN FOR PEACE COMMISSIONER. 


Many of the women’s societies of the 
District of Columbia have requested the 
President toadd Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood 
to the list of representatives for this gov- 
ernment at the Peace Conference. The 
Washington branch of the National Arbi- 
tration Association, in sending this re- 
quest, says: ‘Your appointments thus far 








cover the spheres of diplomacy and educa- 
tion, and the army and navy. The ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Lockwood would rep- 
resent the womanhood of the United 
States, as well as the peace and arbitration 
movement, which has been Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s distinctive life work.” 





THE ORGANIZATION WORK. 


Especial attention is called to the report 
of the National Organization Committee, 
which is published in full on another 
page. Itis a remarkable record of able, 
faithful, and well-planned work. 

The great excension of the activities of 
the National American W. S. A. during 
the past few years—an extension strik- 
ingly shown by the increase of its annual 
receipts from $2,000 in 1891 to $14,000 in 
1898—has been due mainly to the chair- 
man of the Organization Committee, Mrs, 
Carrie Chapman Catt. The National Con- 
vention showed its sense of the value of 
her work by accepting her report with a 
rising vote of thanks, and reélecting her 
by a unanimous vote to her arduous and 
responsible post as chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The organization work is the most im- 
portant department of the manifold activ- 
ities of the Suffrage Association. Other 
departments can only create public senti- 
ment; the Organization Committee, be- 
sides itself creating sentiment, takes the 
loose sentiment that is drifting about un- 
organized and helpless, and welds it into 
an efficient instrument that brings definite 
results in constitutional cenventions and 
amendment campaigns, 

Mrs, Catt has been associated with 
every important victory that equal suf- 
frage has won of late years. She was in 
Colorado during the amendment cam- 
paign, and the Culorado women attribute 
their success to her more than to any 
other one person from outside the State. 
She was in Idaho, and all four political 
parties put suffrage planks into their 
platforms, and the amendment carried. 
She was at the Louisiana constitutional 
convention, by the earnest invitation of 
Louisiana women, and the convention 
gave tax paying women the right to vote 
upon all questions submitted to the tax- 
payers. Of course, in all these cases 
many persons contributed to the success, 
and it would be invidious to ascribe it to 
one. Mrs. Catt herself never says, “I did 
it;’’ but wherever a substantial victory is 
achieved, we have got into the habit of 
expecting to find that Mrs, Catt was 
there. 

Whatever other department gains or 
loses, the Committee on Organization 
ought to receive continuous and ever- 
growing support. There is every reason 
to believe that it will. The confidence, 
esteem, and admiration of the Suffrage 
Association for the chairman of that com- 
mittee grow steadily year by year. So 
does its appreciation of her peculiar talent 
for political work. We have other bril- 
liant speakers and able writers, but no 
other woman who has yet developed real 
statesmanship, the far-seeing political 
sagacity that can plan out campaigns on 
long lines, combine all the elements 
leading to success, and carry them to 
victory. 

The moral of this homily (which is pub. 
lished without Mrs. Catt’s knowledge or 
consent), is to urge all persons intending 
to give money for the organization work 
to send in their contributions early. Mrs, 
Catt gives her whole time and labor, with 
out salary, and can with difficulty be got 
to take even her expenses while in the 
field. With abilities that, if she were a 
man, would make her the Governor of a 
State or the president of a university, and 
that even as a woman might bring her in 
thousands of dollars a year as the head ofa 
great business establishment, she prefers 
to give her energies, without pay, to the 
struggling cause of justice for women. 
But anxiety about how to meet the cost 
of the work, the running expenses of the 
necessary machinery, weighs upon her 
year in and year out. As she says in her 
speech at Grand Rapids, reported in an- 
other column, these constant little finan- 
cial worries are more wearing than all the 
work, If we let our ablest worker have 
her strength frittered away by worry, for 
want of prompt and generous finan- 
cial backing, we shall be killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs for 
the suffrage cause. If Mrs. Catt lives 
and keeps her health for the next ten 
years, it may well make the difference of 
adding to our suffrage flag half a 
dozen new stars that would otherwise re- 
main below the horizon for many years to 
come. Let those who mean to contribute 
to the Organization Fund not wait till au- 
tumn, but send their gifts now to the 
National Treasurer, Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, Warren, O., specifying that the 
money is for the Organization Committee. 
It will be spent with economy, judgment, 
and rare sagacity, and with an eye single 
to the good of the cause. A. 8. B. 
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children daring to speak to her. Women 
have been faithful partners, and have 
done their full share of the work. A gen. 
tleman opposed to suffrage once said to 
me, ‘‘Women have never produced any. 
thing of any value to the world.” I toiq 
him the chief product of the women of 
the world had been the men, and left it to 
him to decide whether the product was of 
any value. Is it said that women mugt 
not vote because they cannot bear arms? 
Why, women's arms have borne al! the 
arm-bearers of the world! We have no 
antique art in America, but we have 
antique laws. We do not look back to 
the antiquity of the world, but to the 
babyhood of the world. Who would think 
of calling a new-born infant antique? Yet 
laws made in the babyhvod of the world 
are in this day of its manhood quoted for 
our guidance. Much has been said lately 
about ‘‘the white man’s burden,” but the 
white man will never have a heavier bur. 
den to take up than himself. 


SUNDAY SERVICES. 


On Sunday Grand Rapids had, as Migs 
Anthony expressed it, ‘ta shower or cy- 
clone of women preachers.” So many 
churches sent in earnest requests for 
women to fill their pulpits that it wag 
hard to find enough women preachers 
among the delegates to meet the demand, 

At the Convention services in the St, 
Cecilia building, in the afternoon, there 
was a large attendance. Rev. Anna H, 
Shaw presided, and gave the introductory 
Scripture reading; Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell offered prayer, and Rev. Flor. 
ence Kollock Crooker preached from the 
text, ‘‘Whether one member suffers, all 
the members suffer with it; or one mem- 
ber be honored, all the members rejoice 
with it.””. Mrs. May Wright Sewall spoke 
on the coming Peace Congress at The 
Hague, and Mr. Melvin A. Root, of Bay 
City, presented the following resolution, 
which was adopted unanimously: 

By a rising vote of men and women, we 
express most hearty approval of the presen- 
tation by Mrs. May Wright Sewall of the 
desire that on May 15 next, the women all 
over our broad country assemble in public 
and there unite in sending to the Interna- 
tional Congress for Disarmament of Nations, 
the voice of women in favor of peace. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony spoke to a 
crowded house in the Fountain Street 
Baptist Church, on ‘*The Moral Influence 
of Women,”’ and Rev. Anna Shaw to an- 
other great audience in the Park Congre- 
gational Church, from the text, ‘Only be 
thou strong and very courageous,”’ Cal- 
vary Baptist Church was filled to over- 
flowing to hear Miss Laura Clay on “The 
Kible for Equal Rights.’”’ Interested con- 
gregations listened to Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, who preached at the 
Division Street Methodist Church from 
the text, ‘‘Xnowledge Shall Increase;” 
Miss Laura Gregg, who spoke at the Sec- 
ond Baptist on ‘My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee; Mrs, Clara B. Colby, at the Plain- 
field Avenue Methodist Church, on ‘The 
Legend of Lilith;’’ Miss Lena Morrow at 
Memorial Church, Miss Lucy E. Textor at 
All Souls, and Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton and other members of the Convention 
in still other pulpits. 


MONDAY A, M, 


The report of the Federal Suffrage 
Committee was read by Mrs. Sarah Clay 
Bennett, and that of the Presidential Suf- 
frage Committee by Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well. Mrs, Lillie Devereux Blake present- 
ed a very interesting report as chairman 
of the Committee on Legislation. It will 
be published later. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. CATT, 


Mrs. Catt spoke on the need of raising 
funds. She said in substance: 


We have to pay office rent, and to pro- 
vide three clerks, at very moderate sal- 
aries, for our president, corresponding sec- 
retary, and treasurer. We do not want to 
cut off any of these, and we could not do 
80 without cutting off the work. In addi- 
tion, the cost of postage, stationery, and 
the ordinary running expenses must be 
met. But there is nothing aggressive 
about this; itis merely the necessary ma- 
chinery. We must go beyond this. 

We have always asked tor pledges at 
our annual meeting, and the money thus 
raised is the foundation on which we 
build during the year. A man may plan 
to make money by building houses and 
selling them, but he caunot do it unless 
he has the money with which to build the 
first house. We must have a nest-egg to 
start from. Our plan of work for the 
coming year includes the holding of con- 
ferences, and this requires hall rent, ete. 
The Organization Committee wishes to 
organize two more States; and the Asso- 
ciation has just added a National Press 
Department, which will necessitate more 
money. 

It is my firm belief that there is power 
enough in our Association to push our in- 
come a little higher each year. We have 
not done our duty if it falls off without 
any good reason. We ought to raise 
$2,000 more this year than last. Do not 
consider our work well done unless at the 
next annual meeting we can report the 
year’s receipts as at least $16,000. Ido 
not expect you to raise any such sum here, 
for collections and gifts always come in 
during the year. But I want you all to 
feel your responsibility to help, and not 
to leave on the General Officers the whole 
burden of paying for the clerks, the Con- 
ferences, the postage for the Association's 
large correspondence, etc.; in short, of 
meeting these many little expenses which 
are more irritating and wearing than all 
the work. Any one who gives can give 
her contribution for whatever department 
of the work she chooses, and it will be 
held sacred to that object. 

We have come to the time in our agita- 
tion when success is largely a question of 
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money. Itis money that is opposing us 
in the Legislatures and in the field; and 
we must have money with which to meet 
“That we shall win, none of you doubt; 
put if you think we are going to win by 
any mysterious means, you are mistaken. 
We shall win because self sacrificing souls 
all over the country contribute their time, 
their money, and their efforts. There is 
po nobler work, and none on which you 
will look back hereafter with more satis- 
faction, than this effort to make the world 

urer and better by securing equal rights 
for women. 

Miss Mary G. Hay then announced that 
$2,000 was the sum it was proposed to 
raise at that meeting, and called for 
pledges; and in a short time $2,250 was 
pledged. 

PLEDGES OF MONEY. 


Mrs. M. W. Chapman pledged $600 for 
New York, Mr. H. B. Blackwell $400 for 
Massachusetts ($100 for the Massachusetts 
w.S. A., $100 each for himself and his 
daughter, to be given or raised by them 
individually; the fourth $100 having been 
already given by the Massachusetts W. 
s. A. earlier in the year); Mrs. Evelyn G. 
Belden, $200 for Iowa; Miss Laura Clay, 
$100 for Kentucky; Mrs. Lucy Hobart 
Day, $100 for Maine; Mrs. L. L. Blanken- 
burg, $100 for Pennsylvania; Mr. Warren 
C. Kimball of California, $100 for himself 
and wife; Dr. Sarah Siewers and Mrs. Mc- 
Call, for the Susan B. Anthony Club and 
the 20th Century Club of Cincinnati, $100; 
Mrs. McCall, $50 additional for a life- 
membership; Pennsylvania, to make Mrs. 
Blankenburg a life-member, $50; Mrs. 
Tindall, for the District of Columbia, $50; 
Mrs. Mary Swift Hayward for Nebraska 
(through Mrs. Colby), $50; Mrs. Mary 
Bentley Thomas for Maryland, $25; Mrs. 
May S. Knaggs for Michigan, $25; Mrs. 
Abbie Welch for Kansas, $25; Mrs. Spring- 
er for Illinois, $25 (expressing her convic- 
tion that Illinois would raise it to $100); 
Mrs. Dewey, Chariton, Ia., $25; Mrs. 
Mary L. Miller, Detroit, Mich., $25; Dr. 
Busenbark, Iowa, $25; Dr. Glauner, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., $25; Mrs, Adelaide Johnson, 
of Missouri, $25; Mrs. Henrietta M. Bank- 
er, New York, $25; Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Willard, Battle Creek, Mich., $20; Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery’s children (who will 
raise it by parlor fairs), $15; Dr. Banks, 
Detroit, $10; Miss L. A. Hatch, for Na- 
tional W. S. A. of Massachusetts, $10; 
Mrs. Ainsworth, lowa, $10; Mrs. J. Mil- 
ton Smith, Sioux City, Ia., for Woodbury 
County, $10; Mrs, Ellen S. Fray, Toledo, 
$5; Mrs. Arthur, Detroit, $5; Mrs. Thomp.- 
son, Minneapolis, $5; Mrs. Romanes, Iowa, 
$5; Mrs. Welch, $5. 


DELEGATES PRESENT. 


The report of the Credentials Committee 
was read by Miss Hatch, and showed 
eighty-seven delegates present, represent- 
ing twenty-two States. 


DOCTORS WANT TITLES. 


Dr. Sarah Siewers requested that in the 
report the women doctors be given their 
title. They had worked hard for the de- 
gree of M. D., and should have it attached 
to their names. Rev. Anna H. Shaw said, 
‘Some ladies have worked just as hard to 
secure the title ‘Mrs.’’’ A member of the 
towa delegation protested against this 
statement. A request for the lady doctors 
in the audience to rise showed a remark- 
ably large number of women physicians 
present, and they seemed generally to 
prefer to have their titles used. 


MONDAY EVENING. 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton spoke on 
“An Ohio Woman's Experience as a Mem- 
ber of the School Board.”’ Mrs. Upton has 
done excellent work on the school board in 
Warren, O., and she gave a lively account 
of the circumstances attending her nomi- 
nation and election, which were described 
in the WomAN’s JOURNAL at the time. 
She said, “It was not a war of women 
against men, but of liberalism against con- 
servatism, of principle against prejudice, 
of the new against the old. It dves not 
take any more time to clean up a school- 
house and keep out scarlet fever than it 
does to nurse children through scarlet 
fever.” 

MRS. RENKES’S ADDRESS, 


Mr. Flora Beadle Renkes, of Hastings, 
Mich., school commissioner for Barry 
County, spoke on ‘‘Some Phases of Public 
School Work.”’ She said that education 
should be not merely intellectual, but also 
industrial and moral. ‘*Educate your girls 
as well as your boys to know the value of 
a dollar by earning it. Ourschools should 
cultivate the judgment, the observation 
and the executive faculty, not merely the 
reason and memory.”’ A number of boys 
and girls from the high school were 
set to measure the length and width ofa 
small room, They came to the most in- 
accurate and widely different conclusions, 
proving how little training they had had 
in judgment and observation. Humanity 
is like a bird with two wings; it cannot 
rise if one wing is disabled. Women must 
be educated as well as men. Visitors to 
a coal mine were struck by a white plant 
growing in the darkness and dampness of 
the mine. It had wonderful enamelled 
petals, to which not a speck of coal dust 
was able to cling, so that, although sur- 
rounded by blackness, it remained per- 
fectly white. Children ought to receive 
such an education that the evil surround- 
ing them in the world could not cling to 
them. The power of sympathy is not a 
gift of God to a few, but, in a large part, 
habit. Children may be taught it. More 
attention should be given to moulding 
their characters. Michael Angelo was once 
ordered by Lorenzo di Medici to make 
a snow image, when Italy was visited by a 
great snow storm, a thing very unusual in 
that climate. In obedience to the despot, 
the sculptor left the work he was chisell- 
ing from immortal marble in his studio, 
and moulded a great snow figure so beau- 
tiful that it called out general admiration. 





But in a few days it melted, and all 
thoughtful persons were sorry that Mi- 
chael Angelo had wasted his time on ma- 
terial so perishable. Not in obedience to 
a tyrant, but in obedience to our own 
selfish impulses and foolish pride, we too 
often waste our time on materials as fleet- 
ing as the mists. 

Mrs. Renkes is a beautiful woman and 
an accomplished speaker. Her address 
was much enjoyed. 


MRS. WELCH’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Minerva C. Welch, president of 
the Colorado E. S. A., spoke on ‘‘Woman’s 
Possibilities.” We hope to secure her 
manuscript and give her account of the 
workings of equal suffrage in Colorado in 
full, as our readers are especially inter- 
ested in the enfranchised States. Mrs. 
Welch’s manner was so quiet and gentle 
that, at the close of her speech, Rev. 
Anna Shaw said, “I wish everybody who 
thinks voting would make women bold, 
coarse, and masculine, could have heard 
our sample suffragist!’ 


MISS ANTHONY'S TRIAL. 


Miss Anthony had consented, by re- 
quest, to tell about her trial many years 
ago for illegal voting. Miss Shaw called 
out applause and laughter by introducing 
Miss Anthony as ‘a criminal.’’ Miss 
Anthony auswered: “A criminal out of 
jail, however, like very many of the 
brethren.’’ She went on to describe the 
picturesque incidents of her arrest and 
trial, which are already familiar to most 
of our readers. She was not committed to 
prison until her fine should be paid. It 
never has been paid. ‘The inspectors who 
were sent to jail for receiving her vote 
were promptly pardoned out, and until 
their pardons arrived they were fed 
sumptuously in prison by the woman suf- 
frage matrons of Rochester. 

THE COLOR RESOLUTION, 

On Tuesday morning the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions came up. At 
the request of the chairman, Mrs. Mary J. 
Coggeshall, of lowa, it was read by the 
secretary of the committee, Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell. The resolutions as adopted 
will be found in another column. A lively 
discussion was called out by the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That colored women ought not 
to be compelled to ride in smoking cars, and 
that suitable accommodations should be 
provided for them. 

Mrs. Lottie Wilson Jackson, one of the 
Michigan delegates, a woman so light- 
complexioned that most people would not 
have supposed she had any tincture 
of colored blood, said that in some parts 
of the South it was almost impossible for 
respectable colored women to travel, be- 
cause of the filthy state of the cars and 
the insults to which they were exposed 
from the rough company into which they 
were thrown. The Pullman cars had been 
their only refuge from such conditions, 
and it was now proposed to exclude them 
from these. There was a great work to 
be done among the ignorant colored wom- 
en which could only be done for them by 
more intelligent women of their own race, 
and it was important that educated 
colored women should not be hindered 
from working for the improvement and 
moral elevation of their less fortunate 
sisters. In travelling for the Assuciation 
of colored women to which she belonged, 
she had found the condition of the cars in 
some parts of the country almost intoler- 
able. 

Miss Laura Clay, of Kentucky, objected 
to the resolution, She said it was not 
fair to the Southern delegates, who had 
come to attend a convention on woman 
suffrage, to pass a resvlution on an entire- 
ly different question. ‘The resolution was 
an attack on the Separate Cuvach Law. 
She could say from her own knowledge 
that the condition complained of did not 
exist on the railroads in Kentucky, and 
she doubted if it existed anywhere in the 
Svuth under sanction of the law. The 
resolution would be an insult to the 
Southern lawmakers, the Southern courts, 
and the Suvuthern people. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, of Louisiana, 
deprecated any reopening of unpleasant 
feeling between the North and the South. 
To the best of her knowledge, the condi- 
tions complained of did not prevail on the 
railroads uf Louisiana any more than on 
those of Kentucky. Moreover, she had 
brought a young colored woman with her 
all the way from Louisiana, and no objec- 
tion was made to her presence in the car. 

Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, of lowa, said 
that no objection ever had been made to 
the presence of a colored person travelling 
with a white person as a servant. 

Another delegate pointed out that the 
resolution was not an attack on the Sep- 
arate Cuvach Law, and that it did not ex- 
press any opinion, either way, on the 
question whether colored women ought to 
be allowed to travel on the same cars 
with white women. It only claimed that 
decent accommodations ought to be pro- 
vided for them. 

Miss Blackwell said she did not think 
the resolution was in any sense an insult 
either to Southern lawmakers or to the 
Southern people. It was not claimed that 
these things were done under sanction of 
law. The criticism was directed solely 
against certain railroad companies, which, 
it was alleged, were violating the law. 
The conditions complained of did not 
exist all over the South, but that they ex- 
isted in some parts of the South was a 
matter of public notoriety. We had also 
Mrs. Jackson’s personal testimony to her 
own experience. If an injustice was being 
done to any women anywhere, it was not 
beyond the scope of this Association to 
enter a protest against it. 

Miss Clay insisted that the facts were 
not sufficiently established. Public news- 
paper notoriety proved nothing, since 
newspaper reports were often untrue or 
exaggerated. As for Mrs. Jackson’s expe- 
rience, a plaintiff could not properly be 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Mary L. Roprnson, a niece of Hon. 
Charles Robinson, the first free State 
governor of Kansas, and a family connec- 
tion of Lucy Stone, died at her home in 
North Lawrence, Kan., on March 11, of 
grippe, after a brief illness. Only a week 
before her mother, Mrs. Emily Robinson 
had died of the same malady. 

Miss Robinson’s father was Cyrus A., an 
elder brother of Charles. During the gold 
excitement of '49, he followed his brother 
Charles to California, where he died. 

‘The young widow and her two daugh. 
ters remained in Massachusetts till 1867, 
when they came to Lawrence, which has 
since been their home. 

The family were thinkers and workers. 
Governor Robinson, her uncle, was always 
a courageous advocate of woman suffrage. 
During the Amendment campaign of 1867, 
when Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell, 
Olympia Brown, Mrs. Stanton, and Susan 
B. Anthony canvassed the State, his house 
was their headquarters, and he took an 
active part in their meetings. His sisters 
in succession had married the brother of 
Lucy Stone, and Mary’s childhood was 
passed on the old farm in West Brookfield. 
To Mary Mrs. Stone was the beloved 
“Aunt Lucy,” and her daughter, ‘‘Cousin 
Alice.”’ Miss Robinson was an ardent 
believer in woman’s rights, and liberal in 
her religious belief. 

Miss Robinson had the Yankee love of 
work and dislike of shiftlessness. Yet, 
when a neighbor was in real distress, no 
one was more ready to help. She had a 
great love of flowers, and once said: ‘When 
I die, | hope there will be flowers around 
me."’ Her wish was fulfilled, and the 
room was bright with floral offerings from 
societies and friends that loved her. She 
will be long remembered by her sister and 
sister’s children and a large circle of 
friends and co-workers. H. B. B, 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, May 9, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In the absorption of the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association at Grand 
Rapids last week, your correspondent was 
not able to send the usual letter, and must 
therefore go back to the final week in 
April to record the work in this State. 
On Tuesday, April 25, the midyear con- 
ference of the State Association was held 
in Buffalo. Delegates were present from 
New York and Brooklyn, as well as from 
many counties in central and western 
New York. The headquarters were at the 
Hotel Filmore, where the business meet- 
ing was held during the afternoon. Re- 
ports from the counties were read or 
given by delegates, and many important 
questions of future activity were dis- 
cussed. The accounts of work from the 
committees on legislation, organization, 
and press work, reported by Mrs. Bab- 
cock, were full of interest. We all 
missed our ever faithful Miss Isabel How- 
land, who was not able to be present, but 
will no doubt send a detailed official re- 
port. 

In the evening there was a public meet- 
ing at Women’s Union Hall. Our presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, presided 
with her usual grace, and replied to the 
addresses of welcome from Mrs. Richard 
Williams and the Rev. O. P. Gifford, D. D. 
Miss Harriet May Mills spoke on the re- 
sults of woman suffrage in the States 
where the experiment had been tried for 
years with success. Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Hackstaff talked on the objections to ask- 
ing for woman suffrage with an educa- 
tional qualification, urging that men would 
be prone to suspect that if women were 
enfranchised with this restriction, the 
next step, after they had secured political 
power, would be to enforce the same re- 
striction for men, which in this State 
would be an extremely unpopular measure. 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell gave an 
interesting paper, entitled ‘‘Fifty Years 
Ago and To-day.”’ It contrasted the posi- 
tion of women then and now, and quoted 
many of the assertions then current in re- 
gard to woman’s proper sphere and her 
limited capacity, which the experience of 
to-day has entirely refuted. Your corre- 
spondent closed with an account of the 
work at the Legislature last winter, and a 
review of the argument of the ‘‘antis.”’ 

The regular monthly meecing of our 
County League was held at 412 Ninth 
Avenue on Thursday evening, May 3. 
In the absence of the president, Mrs. 
Blake, the first vice-president, Mrs. Goss, 
and the second vice-president, Mrs. Herr 
mann, the third vice-president, Dr. Phoebe 
J. B. Waite, took the chair. The address 
of the evening was given by Mrs. Mary 
Newbury Adams of Iowa. Her subject 
was “St. Hilda of Whitby.” She read a 
delightful paper on this remarkable wo- 
man, who was the inspiration of the 
Saxon civilization of theseventh century. 
After describing all that the famous abbess 
did for the promotion of learning, she 
gave a vivid description, taken from the 
writings of the ‘Venerable Bede,”’ of a 
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scene of that remote time. This was a 
great assemblage of the dignitaries of the 
church, both monks and laymen, as well 
as nuns and priests, with this noble woman 
presiding over the deliberations, seated 
on a throne above which in golden letters 
was inscribed her motto, ‘True light 
above is light within.’’ Mrs. Adams hoped 
that in the proposed celebration in honor 
of Saxon civilization, the Abbess Hilda 
would not be forgotten. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street, New York City. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
Miss Laura Clay, of Lexington, Ky., 
has promised to contribute to the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Bazar a number 
of packages of seed of the Kentueky 
“blue grass.’’ It makes a handsome 

lawn, and will be a novelty at the East. 


The Wisconsin Legislature bas passed a 
law that every couple desiring to marry 
must get a license from the county clerk 
at least five days before the ceremony. 
This is meant as a check to the elopements 
from Chicago, which have given Milwaukee 
an unenviable reputation. 


Fraulein Johanna Mestaor, of Kiel, 
has just received from the Prussian gov- 
ernment, on the occasion of her seventieth 
birthday, the title of professor, an honor 
never before bestowed on a woman in Ger- 
many. Professor Mestaor is director of the 
Schleswig-Holstein Museum of Antiqui- 
ties at Kiel. 


The first girl to receive a diploma from 
a coeducational college in this country is 
still living. Her picture, together with 
that of her son, now president of his 
mother’s alma mater, will appear in the 
June Woman's Home Companion in an 
account of Oberlin College, entitled ‘*The 
Cradle of Coéducation.” 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper announces the 
engagement of her daughter Winnifred to 
Rev. George Eliot Cooley, of St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church, Rutland, Vt. The 
wedding will take place about the middle 
of June. Mrs. Harper will leave immedi- 
ately afterward for the International Con- 
gress in London. 


Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lease, who la; 
been in Boston for some weeks, has joined 
the Boston branch of the social democratic 
party of Massachusetts, and has severed, 
all connection with any other politica 
body. A series of meetings in advocacy 
of the principles of this party, which was 
organized last June, has been arranged for 
Mrs. Lease in this State. 


The Clara de Hirsch Home for Working 
Girls (unsectarian), endowed by the Bar- 
oness, was opened last week on 63d Street, 
New York. Memorial services for Baron- 
ess Hirsch were held at the Temple 
Emanuel, also at the Educational Alli- 
ance Hall, on the evening of May 10. 
Children’s exercises, consisting of ad- 
dresses, religious hymns and chorals, had 
previously been held at the Educational 
Alliance Hall. 


Miss Jane Campbell, of Philadelphia, 
asks us to announce that she absolutely 
refuses to let her name be used in the 
effort to raise $50 to make her a life-mem- 
ber of the N. A. W. S. A. The Pennsyl- 
vania delegation at the National Copven- 
tion at Grand Rapids pledged $50 to make 
their State president, Mrs. Blankenburg, 
a life-member; and some of the friends 
of Miss Campbell, who has been for years 
a devoted and indefatigable worker in the 
cause, have wished to honor her in the 
same way; but she will not consent. 


Mrs. Emily A. Fifield presided at the 
meeting of the Boston School Board on 
the evening of May 9. It was the first 
time a woman had ever taken the chair, 
though women have been members of the 
board for about a quarter of a century, 
The president was absent, also the senior 
member, and it devolved upon Mrs, Fi- 
field to preside, as next in seniority. Dr. 
Courtney moved that the secretary cast 
one ballot for Mrs. Fifield as president pro 
tem., and the motion was carried, amid 
applause. Now all the papers are saying 
how well she presided. The pillars of 
society still stand fast, as they did when 
Mrs. Lee acted as speaker pro tem. of the 
Colorado House of Representatives. 


Ir is better to preserve health than to 
cure disease. Therefore, keep your blood 
pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla and be 
always well, 
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GIVE FREELY. 





BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





There doth not live 
Any so poor but he may give, 
Any so rich but may receive. 


Withhold the very meagerest dole 
Hands can bestow, in part or whole, 
And we may stint a starving soul. 

_ oS —————— 
ANGELS ONAWARES. 


BY MARGARET E 


In the old days God sent his angels oft 
To men in threshing-floors, to women 





SANGSTER. 


pressed 
With daily tasks; they came to tent and 
croft, 
And whispered words of blessing and of 
rest. 


Not mine to guess what shape those angels 
wore, 
Nor in what voice they spoke, nor with 
what grace 
They brought the dear love down that ever- 
more 
Makes lowliest souls its best abiding-place. 


But in these days I know my angels well; 
They brush my garments on the common 
way, 
They take my hand, and very softly tell 
Some bit of comfort in the waning day. 


And though their angel names I do not ken, 
Though in their faces human love I read, 

They are God-given to this world of men, 
God-sent to bless it in its hours of need. 


Child, mother, dearest wife, brave hearts 
that take 
The rough and bitter cross, and help me 
bear 
Its heavy weight when strength is like to 
break, 
God bless you all, our angels unaware! 
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IN THE SHALLOWS. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON FISKE, 





My feet are in the shallows, 
Sunk soft ’mid yellow sands, 

The beads of liquid sunshine 
Drip idly from my hands. 


I watch the crimson sea-dulse 
The dimpling eddies fleck, 
And gather shells bright-tinted 

To circle brow and neck. 


I match white, polished pebbles, 
And laugh—to catch a glance 

Laugh back from gurgling ripples, 
As to their time I dance. 


Afar the winds are hasting, 
The billows leap and roar; 
They press in mighty transport 

To clasp the sunset shore! 


Afar the ships are sailing 
Across the trackless blue, 

’Neath skies whose stars are strangers 
To lands I ever knew. 


O depths stirred strong in passion! 
O waves that toss and shine! 
My feet are in the shallows— 
W ould God the sea were mine! 


+or 


MR. LEX. 


BY CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH, 





(By special arrangement with the author, Mrs. 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch, and the publisher, 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, permission has 
been given for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL to print 
“Mr. Lex” as a serial.) 

Ill. 


We pass briefly over the occurrences of 
the next year. Mary’s baby was born be- 
fore she was fifteen, and Mary stayed on 
with Cousin Jane, helping with the sew- 
ing. Mr. Lex never saw or asked about 
her, and Mrs. Lex said nothing. When he 
heard about the suit, he told Mrs, Lex 
she would be sorry for it, and she was, 
later. 

Young Smith rushed the case to trial, 
and, to the astonishment of almost every 
one, got a verdict for twelve hundred dol- 
lars. Now Cousin Jane could be paid, 
they thought. But the angry defendant 
insisted upon appealing the case, his at- 
torney contending that twelve hundred 
dollars was a preposterous amount, as 
Justice Gummere, of New Jersey, had 
held that one dollar would be sufficiently 
large damages for the loss of a child, and 
Judge Ferris, of Ohio, had held that chil- 
dren were not assets but liabilities. 

In an unusually short time the Appel- 
late Court decision came, In the opinion, 
the Court said: ‘*This sort of an action is 
based on the theory that Mary’s ability to 
labor has been damaged through the se- 
duction, and this isa wrong done to the 
one who is entitled to her services or 
wages, the father and not the mother (18). 
The father has the exclusive right of 
action. Not even the daughter herself 
could maintain an action for her own se- 
duction. Even when a father has turned 
his daughter out on account of pregnancy, 
he is held to be the proper person to bring 
suit (19). From the year 1842(20)our highest 
courts have upheld the right of the father 
to sue for damages resulting from the loss 
of his daughter’s services through seduc- 
tion (21). The Supreme Court has affirmed 





18. Ford vs. McKay, 55 IIl., 119. 
19. 21 Am. and Eng. Ency. of Law, 1009 and 


9 
1016. 
20. Grable vs. Margrave, 4 Ill., 372. 
21. White vs. Murtlandt, 71 Ill., 251. Garretson 





the right of a near relative of an orphan, 
the right of a master or a guardian (22), 
but has never yet sanctioned a mother’s 
bringing such action, and never would if 
it did not affirmatively appear that there 
was no father entitled to the daughter’s 
services. A case exactly similar came be- 
fore this court (23) in which the court 
said: ‘It was therefore incumbent upon 
plaintiff in the court below to prove that, 
at the time of the alleged seduction, she 
was entitled to, or had the right to com- 
mand, her daughter's services to her own 
use. Ball vs. Bruce, 21 Ill., 161; Doyle vs. 
Jessup, 29 Ill., 460. This we think she 
failed to do. The presumption is that the 
daughter was born in lawful wedlock, and 
that her father is still alive. If so, the 
right of action is in the father, and not in 
the mother. The right of the mother to 
the custody of her minor child does not 
arise during the lifetime of her father, 
unless so ordered by acourt in a proper 
case.’ Hobson vs. Fullerton, 4 Ill. App., 
284. The decision in this Hobson case is 
decisive in the case at bar.”’ 

The Court also said: “Sympathy might 
lead us to decide differently, but we are 
bound by law and precedent, ‘It has long 
been considered a standing reproach to 
the common law that it furnished no 
means to punish the seducer of female 
innocence and virtue, except through the 
fiction of supposing the daughter was a 
servant to her parent, and that, in conse- 
quence of her seduction, the parent had 
lost some of her services as a menial. It 
is high time this reproach should be wiped 
out.’ Anderson vs, Kyan, 8 IIl., 588. Some 
States have made seduction a criminal 
offence, and have thus shown a proper 
horror of such great wrong. But in LIli- 
nois there seems little redress for such 
evil. It is considered merely a misde- 
meanor, a misbehavior, a breach of man- 
ners. Even the bastardy act, which pro- 
vides for the payment of money for the 
support of the child, is not the imposition 
of a penalty for any immoral or illegal act, 
but a civil remedy’’ (24). 

The Judges evidently recognized the 
injustice of such a decision, even if con- 
vinced of its legal correctness, for, in con- 
clusion, they said: “Judges can merely 
enforce laws as they are. Until the Leg- 
islature of Illinois makes some change, 
such wrongs will often go unpunished. 
There is now, in this case, no punishment 
for the wrongdoer. He cannot be pun- 
ished for rape, for the wrong was not done 
forcibly or against her will, and Mary was 
over fourteen. Neither she nor her mother 
has a right to bring this suit, and the fa- 
ther refuses. It is now too late to begin 
proceedings in bastardy. This is a case 
where there is clearly a wrong but no 
remedy.” . 

Mr. Lex had been very angry that his 
wife had anything to do with ‘that aban- 
doned girl,’ as he called Mary; and he 
now rejoiced in her final defeat, because it 
must impress on her forcibly her own 
powerlessness and his full authority over 
their children. 

The State’s Attorney wrote, asking her 
to call at his office. When he saw her, he 
expressed great regret that the case had 
terminated so unsuccessfully. He said: 
“If only you had told me your husband 
was living I should never have advised 
you to begin proceedings, but I thought 
you were a widow. I have watched this 
matter with great interest, and now almost 
feel as though I were responsible for your 
failure and the heavy legal expenses in- 
curred, I, too, have daughters, and it 
cuts me to the heart to think of what you 
and your little girl have suffered. I have 
here one hundred dollars, which I want 
you to accept for legal expenses or other 
debts incurred through Mary’s trouble. 
Do not count it a gift, but the collection 
of a fine which I have imposed on 
myself for belonging to a sex which has 
wrought such misery.” 

The State’s Attorney cleared his throat, 
turned his back, and asked his clerk to 
show her out before she could collect 
words in which to express her gratitude 
at his gift. He had so placed the matter 
before her that she could accept the money 
without humiliation. 

She took the money to young Smith to 
apply on his bill, but he said: ‘‘I like to 
try cases just for the experience it gives 
me; and I have learned so much during 
the pendency of the suit that IL feel that 
you owe me nothing. I have settled for 
the printing of abstract and briefs for 
the Appellate Court and for the costs, just 
for the experience, too, and now here isa 
receipt in full.”’ 

Mrs. Lex said he was too generous, but 
he said: “It is only a form. of selfishness. 
Perbap- my little baby girl may need a 
friend some day, and this method will be 
surer to secure friends for her than ac- 
cumulating government bonds. I wish 
you to feel that you and Mary ought to be 
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ready to help my daughter or any other 
troubled girl, if in need.” 

Mrs. Lex said she would never forget 
his generosity nor that of the State’s At- 
torney, for to her they would ever be the 
ideal, nineteenth-century, chivalrous gen- 
tlemen. This made young Smith look so 
red and fierce that the office boy, at a dis- 
tance, thought he was angry; but Smith 
controlled himself,and the office boy heard 
nothing violent. 

Mrs. Lex’s sad heart was comforted by 
the sympathy of these two noble men, 
who tried to show her kindness because 
the law showed no justice. She flew about 
with the money to physician, nurse, and 
druggist, and every bill was paid except 
the debt they owed Cousin Jane. That 
would never be paid now, for Cousin Jane 
had died a few days before, and their best 
friend was gone. 

When her will was read, it appeared 
that she had no nearer relatives, and that 
she had devised the tiny cottage to Mary, 
and had given all her money savings, four 
hundred dollars, to Mrs. Lex. Young 
Smith had made the will, and had prob- 
ably encouraged Cousin Jane to such a 
disposition of her estate. 

(To be continued.) 
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REPORT ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE N. A. 
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BY CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 

It will be remembered that while our 
Annual Meeting was in session in Wash- 
ington, February, 1898, the pation was 
startled and appalled at the news of the 
mysterious destruction of the Maine, It 
was the beginning of a succession of 
events, so unprecedented in this genera- 
tion of peace, as completely to change the 
whole tenor of the every-day existence of 
millions of our people. The intensity of 
interest in the development of the prep- 
arations for war, and later in its progress, 
eliminated all other subjects from public 
discussion. Like every other movement 
dependent upon the education of the 
public mind, suffrage work was tempo- 
rarily pushed into the background. Tak- 
ing up the labor which came nearest to 
hand, many of our organizations have 
busied themselves the past year in the 
various branches of the Red Cross work; 
while, in several States, the leading suf- 
fragists have been conspicuous in the 
organization and conduct of that patriotic 
association. Like all reforms, our work 
flourishes best in times of peace, and no 
one will expect our work in such a year 
to prove commensurate in value or amount 
with that of a more auspicious one. No 
effort has been made to push organization 
in new quarters. Instead our labors have 
been directed to strengthening organiza- 
tion already effected, to the cultivation of 
sentiment, and to campaign work. In 
spite of untoward conditions, the year has 
been an extremely busy one, and, we 
believe, not unfruitful in good results, 


LOUISIANA, 


In response to an invitation from the 
Louisiana Suffrage Association, Miss 
Laura Clay, Miss Mary G. Hay, and Mrs, 
Catt went directly from the Washington 
Convention to New Orleans. A State Con- 
stitutional Convention was then sitting in 
that city. Before this body a hearing on 
our question was arranged. It was held 
in a public hall, and was attended by 
nearly all delegates and an immense audi- 
ence of outsiders. Converts were made, 
and woman suffrage soon became the 
chief topic of discussion in the lobbies of 
the convention and the columns of the 
daily press. The South is virgin soil to 
our question, very little education having 
been received on the subject. In New 
Orleans many women with heavy bank 
accounts are never seen at the banks, but 
send their checks and deposits by some 
male relative or neighbor. In many 
families reduced to penury, the women 
are discouraged from all effort at self-sup- 
port, since it is held to be inconsistent 
with true refinement. Under such condi- 
tions we scarcely hoped for results other 
than the opportunity of seed-sowing. We 
were, therefore, most gratefully surprised 
to find many strong, noble men ready and 
anxious to espouse our cause. In no sec- 
tion of our country have I met a finer or 
more representative band of men, willing 
to sacrifice personal interests to woman 
suffrage. With their help a splendid edu- 
cational campaign followed. Under its 
influence an astonishingly large number 
of delegates announced their belief in the 
truth of our claim, but confessed their 
fear tostand before the State as an advo- 
cate of a cause believed to be so unpopu- 
lar. A constituency behind them, not 
yet converted to woman suffrage, and at 
whose hands they hoped for further polit- 
ical honors, was the restraining influence. 
Yet they made acompromise, and granted 
to tax-paying women suffrage upon all 
matters submitted to tax-payers. It was 
a little thing, yet we believe it was as 
much for conservative Louisiana to do as 
was full suffrage for radical Co!orado. 

During the campaign the newspapers of 
New Orleans, led by the Picayune and 
Times-Democrat, made an intolerant and 
bitter fight to prevent any recognition of 
the suffrage question in the Constitution. 
Within a year these two papers were im- 
ploring, in amusingly persuasive editorials, 
all eligible women to come out to vote 
upon the question of the establishment of 
a better sewerage system! Women who 
were covertly ridiculed in their columns 
in March of 1898, in January of 1899, nine 
months later, were praised without stint 
for their patriotism and common sense, 
because they were holding meetings 
wherein the new women voters might be 
taught the merits of the question to come 
before them. Surely there is nothing 





which * ds likes ” Thereisa 
fine band of brave young women in Louisi 
ana who will uptalteringly hold up the 
standard of equal rights till the final 
victory comes ‘They aided largely in the 
campaign which resulted in this conces- 
sion of partial suffrage, and as valiantly in 
the spring election which followed. The 
campaign, however, was largely made 
possible by the generous financial aid of 
our old-time friend and co-worker, Mrs. 
Caroline E. Merrick. 

The South is in truth behind other sec- 
tions of our country in woman suffrage 
sentiment, but there are some signs which 
indicate to a prophet that the old fable of 
the race between the tortoise and the hare 
is to be enacted in our country; and that 
the South may yet lead the women of 
America into the promised land. 


IOWA. 


Closely following the Louisiana work, 
in April, May, and June, we held a series 
of County Meetings in Southern Iowa, 
while the lowa Association was holding a 
similar series in the northern part of the 
State. These were two days’ meetings, 
attended by delegates from various por- 
tions of the country, and were designed to 
increase sentiment and strengthen local 
and county organization. The speakers 
were Mrs. Martha A. B. Conine, of Colo- 
rado, and Rev. Henrietta G. Moore, of 
Ohio. The managers were Miss Laura A. 
Gregg and Mrs. Jennie L. Wilson. In all, 
thirty-five such meetings, covering seventy 
days, were held, and these were supple- 
mented by a considerable number of single 
meetings. While the results of this work 
were impaired by the absorption of the 
public in the affairs of the impending war, 
yet it was necessary and valuable work. 
Miss Hay and Miss Gregg have each aided 
the State further in March and April of 
this year in strengthening organization. 
It is now the best organized State, possess- 
ing the most effective working machinery, 
yet the territory and population are large, 
and much more labor is necessary before 
it will be ready for the final battle. While 
the National Committee has aided Iowa 
to this extent the past year, she has ably 
conducted her own work, and should rank 
as a model for other States to follow. 
With her own headquarters in a business 
block in the capital city, wherein a clerk 
is busy in correspondence throughout the 
year; a thorough system of press work 
under a capable woman; the maintenance 
of a helpful paper, the Standard, as an 
organ, and the constant agitation of the 
question by means of organizers, she is 
doing progressive and commendable work 
which will bring in a harvest of good 
results in due time. 


THE CONFERENCES, 


While the County Meetings were being 
held in Lowa, Rev. Anna Shaw, Miss Hay, 
and Mrs. Catt were holding two days’ Con- 
ferences in Eastern cities. The object had 
been to increase sentiment, discuss meth- 
ods and raise money. War was declared 
while these were in progress, and it was 
considered by all concerned to be the 
wisest policy to bring them to an early ter- 
mination. Therefore, while two months’ 
work of this character had been planned, 
only four weeks’ meetings were held. We 
visited with these Conferences twelve 
large cities and seven States—New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Maryland. In several 
of these States we met with the Executive 
Committee of the State,and there discussed 
plans for their future work. The general 
results of these Conferences were disap- 
pointing, owing to the war agitation, but 
good was accomplished, even though the 
amount of it fell short of our expectations. 


SOUTHEDAKOTA, 


We assisted} the [campaign of South 
Dakota by sending them Miss Laura A. 
Gregg, who remained there from Septem- 
ber 6 until the election. We also provided 
the South Dakota Association with $100 
worth of literature, half of which was 
contributed from the Political Equality 
Series, and consequently paid for by the 
General Association, and half purchased 
and paid for from the Organization Fund, 


WASHINGTON, 


We contributed $100 worth of literature 
to Washington also in the same manner, 
half being paid from the Organization 
Fund, and balf being supplied from the 
Political Equality Series. 


OKLAHOMA, 


In early September, Miss Hay went to 
Oklahoma to begin a campaign, prepara- 
tory to asking the Legislature for a wo- 
man suffrage bill. This was important 
work, since a Territory can grant full suf- 
frage by legislative enactment. In October 
she was joined by Mrs. Catt, and meetings 
were held in all the chief towns. In all, 
committees were appointed to look after 
petitions and other necessary local work. 
This series of meetings closed by the Ter- 
ritorial Convention, attended by a goodly 
and representative number of delegates. 
On November 9 Miss Hay retired for a 
needed rest, and Miss Gregg took her 
place in Oklahoma, 

A headquarters was opened in a business 
block in Guthrie, from which an active 
correspondence was conducted, resulting 
in a large petition and a constant accession 
of new recruits. The most thorough sys- 
tem of press work was conducted that we 
have yet had. Nearly every newspaper in 
the Territory aided in the work. The 
strongest and best men and politicians es- 
poused our cause, and the outlook seemed 
propitious. An unfortunate quarrel arose 
between the Governor and the Legislature, 
which effectually prevented the usual 
amount of legislation, and compelled our 
legislative campaign to drag throughout 
the sixty days’ session. Miss Gregg con- 
tinued her work at headquarters through- 
out the winter, and Miss Hay spent a 
month in Guthrie looking after the inter- 
ests of our bill. The bill passed the House 
the week before the session was to close, 
and immediately the opposition concen- 
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trated its effort on the Council. However 
a@ majority were pledged to support our 
measure, and we telt little fear. As soo 

as the news spread that the bill was 
through *the House, a telegram was re. 
ceived by each member of the Coungj] 
from the Albany remonstrants. Thege 
were not all phrased alike, but each asked 
the recipient, ‘‘What can be done to defeat 
the woman suffrage bill? Answer at our 
expense.” At nearly the same moment, 
the chief agent of the ‘‘Saloon Keepers’ 
League,” an association organized last 
fall ‘to protect our interests from unjust 
legislation,’’ appeared upon the scene, 
Only a week remained of the legislative 
session, Whether this agent of the Okla- 
homa saloons came at the invitation of the 
Albany remonstrants, or the Albany re- 
monstrants sent their telegrams of inquiry 
at the instigation of the Saloon-Keepers’ 
League, or whether their simultaneous 
appearance was by chance, I am unable to 
say. That they appeared together seems 
significant. If they work as distinct forces, 
a study in the vagaries of human reason is 
presented in the motives offered to the 
public by these two organizations. The 
Albany (N. Y.) remonstrants would pro- 
tect the sweet womanly dignity of Okla- 
homa women from the debasing influence 
of Oklahoma politics. The Saloon-Keepers’ 
League would save the debasing influence 
of Oklahoma politics from the sweet wo- 
manly dignity of Oklahoma women. So 
these Albany women who never fail to in- 
form the public of their devotion to the 
church, join hands with the Oklahoma 
saloon keepers, who never fail to declare 
the church a fanatical obstacle to per- 
sonal liberty. A queer union it is, but 
some day the public will discover the mys- 
tery which has consummated it! Now it 
came to pass that in the Oklahoma Legis- 
lature there was a member who, for thirty 
years, had been an avowed suffragist. He 
was known to all Oklahoma as a suffra- 
gist, and even the opponents of our cause 
expected him to lead our campaign in the 
Council. This man failed us, and led the 
opposition in a filibustering effort to keep 
the bill from coming to final vote. Now, 
why did he fail? Did he renounce the 
faith of a lifetime? No. Did the suffra- 
gists offend him? No; but, even if they 
had done so, a man of character does not 
change his views in a moment for a per- 
sonal whim. Why, then, this change? 
Any member of the Legislature, for or 
against suffrage, if they would speak as 
freely to others as they did to us, would 
tell you it was—money. Rumor was plen- 
tiful, stating the amount and the donor, 
The saloons all over Oklahoma, with a re- 
markable unanimity of knowledge, boast- 
ed that the bill was killed, and that this 
man was the accession they had made, 
While they were boasting in this wise he 
was promising us his faithful support, 
hoping to conduct his filibustering so 
adroitly that we could not detect his hand 
in it. Of course, it would be difficult to 
prove the bribery. Such matters are now- 
adays conducted so skilfully that contracts 
are made in the dark and in secret, and 
every telltale evidence covered or de- 
stroyed. But, as bubbles on the surface 
of the water betray the shallows beneath, 
although their cause may not be seen, so 
we may sometimes know what would be 
difficult to prove. To come to the main 
point at once in the history of Oklahoma, 
we had won the victory, but a crime robbed 
us of it. Suffragists know how to bear 
defeats with fortitude, for each one is 
only a milestone, showing the progress 
made on a journey which will surely 
lead us to the goal some day. But a defeat 
by the defection of a friend is a new thing 
in the history of our movement. It is 
natural that we should suffer indignation; 
but, dear friends, do not condemn too 











“‘ Trust Not to 


Appearances.’’ 


That which seems hard to 
bear may be a great blessing. 
Let us take a lesson from the 
rough weather of Spring. It 
is doing good despite appear- 
ances. Cleanse the system 
thoroughly; rout out all 
impurities from the blood 
with that greatest specific, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Instead of sleepless nights, with con- 
sequent irritableness and an undone, 
tired feeling, you will have a tone and a 
bracing air that will enable you to enter 
into every day’s work with pleasure. 
Remember, Hood’s never disappoints. 

Scrofula Bunches -—“An operation 
helped my son temporarily for scrofula 
bunches on his neck, but Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla caused them to disappear entirely.” 
Mrs. Lewis A. CARPENTER, 51 Wadsworth 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Catarrh — “I have had no return of the 
catarrh which troubled me for years, since 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me.” Mrs. Jox 
Martin, Washington St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Dyspepsia — “ Nothing relieved me of 
my dyspepsia until I took Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It cured me and I can eat three good 
meals every day. I give it to my children 
every spring.” Frep PorHLeR, 437 South 
Penna Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Never Disappoints 





Hood's Pills cure liver ills, the non-irritating an@ 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Barsa 
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parshly. Let pity rather than resentment 


be yours. It is awful to contemplate a 
man, once strong and noble and upright, 

rostituting his honor and his character 
in his decline of life through the subtle 
temptation of money. How do we know his 
temptation? How do we know the strife 
and conflict within himself before his fall? 
His self-respect is gone, his best friends 
have deserted him, and even his political 
friends regard him with suspicion. His 
punishment is sufficient. 1 spoke a mo- 
ment ago of defeat. There was no defeat, 
but a glorious victory. Woman suffrage 
is a live, burning question in Oklahoma 
to-day. Its status is more dignified and 
honorable than ever before. The tempo- 
rary disaster opened many eyes which 
were blind before, and the cause is march- 
ing on to sure victory, all the grander be- 
cause of these vicissitudes. The situation 
calls for a little more patience, a little 
,aore labor, and the cause is won. 


ARIZONA. 


Arizona repeats 80 closely the history of 
Oklahoma that it seems unneedful to give 
details in full, Miss Hay and Mrs. Catt 
spent one month of the winter session 
there. Our bill went through the House 
by an unprecedented majority,—19 to 5,-— 
and then, as in Oklahoma, the remon- 
strants concentrated their opposition upon 
the Council. Here, as in Oklahoma, the 
working remonstrants were the saloon- 
keepers, with the difference that, in Ari- 
zona, the saloon-keeper is often the propri- 
etor of a gambling den and house of pros- 
titution in connection; and the opposition 
was more bitter and intolerant because it 
was believed greater damage would result 
from the votes of women. Every member 
of the Council received letters or tele- 
grams from the leading proprietors of such 
resorts, threatening political ruin if he 
failed to vote against the measure. It was 
well known that money was collected from 
these same sources. Here, as in Oklaho- 
ma, a majority were pledged to support 
the bill, but here, too, they played a fili- 
bustering game, which prevented it com- 
ing to final vote. Pledges made to women 
are not usually counted as binding, but 
these pledges, as in Oklahoma, were made 
to men who were their political co-work- 
ers. They did not deem it prudent to 
break these pledges by an open vote 
against the bill, but they held that these 
promises were not vivlated when they 
kept the matter from coming to a vote; 
and by so doing they served as effectually 
as could be desired. The remonstrants 
were led by the proprietor of the largest 
and richest saloon in the State. I have 
never found in any other State 80 many 
strong, determined, able men anxious to 
espouse Our cause as in Arizona, The 
sentiment is overwhelming in our favor. 
At one time three prominent men were in 
Phoenix to do what they could for the suf- 
frage bill, and each had travelled four 
hundred miles for this express purpose. 
Governor Murphy recommended woman 
suffrage in his message, and did all that 
was possible to assist its passage. The 
press are favorable, the intelligent and 
moral citizens are eager for it, but the 
vicious elements, as everywhere, are op- 
posed. For a month the question was 
bitterly contested. More strong elements 
were On our side than I have known be- 
fore. So,again,a campaign.which was sure 
of victory had each man voted his convic- 
tion, ended in crime, and bribery won 
the day. The pay of legislators in the 
Territories is very small, and the 
best men cannot afford to accept 
nominations. In consequence there drift 
into every such Legislature enough 
men of unprincipled character to make 
a balance of power. It may interest you 
to know that in both Territories we 
are told that all such legislation was con 
trolled by bribery, and that our measure 
could be put through ina twinkling by a 
“little money judiciously distributed,” 
but to such suggestions we replied that 
what the suffragists had won they had 
wou honestly, and we would rather defer 
further advances till they could come in 
the same way. In the years of strife to 
come over this question there will be 
many hands stained with crime, but they 
will be those of the remonstrants and not 
ours. Though crime prevented the victory, 
yet we were abundantly assured of the 
lasting results of the campaign. In the 
sincerity, determination, and enthusiasm 
of the leading men of the Territory, there 
is promise that enfranchisement will not 
long be deferred. 


COLORADO, 


En route from Guthrie to Phoenix, Miss 
Hay and Mrs. Catt stopped in Denver. At 
their suggestion the Executive Boards of 
the Colorado Equal Suffrage Association 
and Civic Federation united in asking the 
Legislature to pass the resolution of en- 
dorsement of suffrage which is now 
familar to youall. I wish it were possible 
to hand along to you the inspiration and 
encouragement found in the experience 
of those three days. As an ex-Governor 
said to us, ‘‘Here the saloons and gam- 
bling dens do not control politics. ‘The 
balance of power’ has been slowly shift- 
ing from their hands into the hands of 
women.’ I daresay it was a consequence 
of this change that we saw before us the 
finest body of men we had ever seen 
gathered in a legislative hall. Clean, 
manly, intelligent, they were worthy 
representatives of a republic. A few 
newspapers have challenged the value of 
that resolution, declaring that these men 
were compelled to vote for it in order to 
secure the support of their women con- 
stituents. Ina large body of 150 men it 
would be strange if there were not some 
men who were led to vote for it by mo- 
tives of policy, but the support of the 
majority was given from conviction. 
Many men in that Legislature had been 
supporters of the movement five years 
before, and their observation of the prac- 
tice only intensified their ardor. The 


passage of the resolution in the House 
was the sublimest scene I ever expect to 


witness. Ifit were possible to reveal to 
you by some mysterious kaleidoscopic 
process the enthusiasm and heartiness of 
the manner in which it was done, it would 
fill you with a courage and hope the 
darkest hour could never eradicate. In 
the Senate there was opposition from one 
member, a Spaniard, who made a gallant 
fight, but his vote alone was recorded 
against the resolution. He is the repre- 
sentative from the chief Mexican district. 
His constituents live mostly in adobes, 
cook over fireplaces, and sign their names 
with an X. When it was over, an ex- 
Chief Justice, who had been an interested 
observer, whispered to us, ‘That is always 
the way, the lower the civilization, the 
more opposition to woman suffrage.”’ 
The resolution has already performed a 
valuable mission, and will continue its 
work of education for years to come. Not 
only has it travelled through the press of 
the United States and Canada, but it has 
found its way to the press of England and 
the Continent of Europe as well. The 
Legislature of Colorado did a brave and 
a great deed on that day. 


THE OFFICE, 


The work of the Organization Office has 
been the correspondence necessary for the 
arrangement of the meetings and cam- 
paigns above recorded, as well as that 
incidental to the existence of such an 
office. Speakers have been provided for 
State Conventions, plans have been sug- 
gested and advice given when requested. 
When it seemed probable, as a result of 
the war, that little could be done in organ- 
ization work, the office force was reduced 
and every possible effort made to curtail 
expenses. The work performed in the 
office was less than that of 1898, but, owing 
to the reduction of the force, the burden 
was not lightened for those who remained, 
and it has been a busy and heavy year. 


THE FINANCES. 


The year 1898 closed finding us com- 
pletely out of debt. Not only had we paid 
the expenses of the various enterprises 
undertaken during the year, but also 
the $800 borrowed of Miss Anthony in 
1897. In view of the disturbed conditions 
we may consider the past year a prosper- 
ous and successful one. 

A financial statement is published in 
the National Suffrage Bulletin for April. 


-_-- —_—_—_—— 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





Mrs. Frank P. Gale, president of the 
kindergarten work undertaken by the 
Georgia Educational League, has recently 
received the appointment of Southern 
agent of the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Gale is also vice-president 
for the Fifth District of the Georgia Edu- 
cational League. All the funds raised in 
this District will be devoted to the train- 
ing of girls in the Home of the Woman's 
Coéperative Association in Atlanta. 

The will of Wallace C. Andrews, who 
recently died in New York, gives half a 
million dollars to found a school for the 
industrial training of girls. 

The effort which is being made in 
Liverpool to raise a memorial to the late 
Miss A. J. Davies, who was for many years 
intimately associated with the Liverpool 
School Board and other institutions, has 
resulted in the raising of $5,000. The 
committee is appealing for a further sum 
of $2,500, in order to complete the pro- 
posed scheme of forming an endowment 
fund to assist pupil-teachers in their edu- 
cational training, this being the work 
which Miss Davies had most closely at 
heart. 

In a certain class of Russian schools the 
highest reward given is the initial letter 
of the empress’s name. It consists of the 
initial, in solid gold, an inch and a quarter 
in height, on a blue bow. Should its 
possessor ever become a governess it will 
entitle her to a higher salary than she 
could otherwise obtain. 





“MOTHER STEWART’S” BIRTHDAY. 


Mrs. Eliza D. Stewart, or ‘Mother 
Stewart,” celebrated her eighty - third 
birthday on April 25, at her home, Apple 
tree Place, Springfield, O. Possibly no 
woman in Ohio is better known through- 
out the State than Mother Stewart, as one 
of the founders of the Crusade, and as one 
of the patriot women during the Civil War. 

In answer to a letter of inquiry, as to the 
condition of her health and how she passcs 
the time from day to day, she replied 
promptly with a letter, from which the 
following extracts are taken: 

I have been confined to my room all 
winter, but though unable to leave my 
room, even to go to church, which is 
second door from my home, I have given 
out my failing vital forces, from day to 
day, lying on my back, with my pen, re- 
sponding to innumerable appeals for sym- 
pathy, advice, financial help forthe broken- 
down veterans, chaplains, writing to our 
governor and to the president, having 
lovely little ‘‘seances’’ with a few bright 
literary young ladies of my acquaintance. 
We are all of an age when enjoying our 
literary socials, receiving informal calls 
from my neighbor boys, who rush in and 
kiss me as heartily asif I were their very 
own. We have interesting talks about 
things in general, and confidences also 
with the dear girls. 

Will this serve as a glimpse from the 
bed of an octogenarian, plus three, in the 
winter of 1899? 


When the call for the Cincinnati Sani- 





tary Fair was made, she, as secretary of 





her county, was first torespond, and with 


just pride she often remarks, ‘Our county 
rated second in supplies.” She has a 
framed certificate, officially signed, testi- 
fying to her valuable services in that 
work. She visited the hospital, cared for 
the sick, comforted the dying and wept 
over the lonely burials of brave men. The 
honor felt for and confidence reposed in 
her will be better understood if we say 
she holds a pass from General Thomas to 
go through the lines when no one else 
could go. It was at that time when the 
wife of a wounded soldier allowed herself 
to be boxed and sent as drygoods so she 
might reach her husband. When Morgan 
made his raid through Ohio a farm be- 
longing to her brother near Buffington’s 
Island was the scene of a battle, and the 
dead and wounded were laid upon the 
floors of the house.—N. Y. Tribune. 


-_ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


THE LITTLE PAPOOSE IS SPRY AND 
SPRUCE. 


BY I. EDGAR JONES. 














The little papoose is spry and spruce, 
With hair as black as night, 
With coppery skin and Indian grin— 
A quaint and queer young sprite; 
His bead-black eyes both dance with glee 
As he swings like a gourd from a branching 
tree, 
Where, bunched in bark, 
paws free, 
He hangs contented quite. 


but with small 


“Suspended animation”’ there 
Swings to and fro all day; 
The little papoose has little use 
For foot-free romp and play ; 
But he clothes himself in a copper smile, 
His small form free of clothes and guile, 
And grits his teeth on an ‘‘Indian file’ 
In his aboriginal way. 


The little papoose in a year or two 
Will shed his rude bark shell, 

Will race around with the native crew 
Who with the fierce war yell 

Split listening ears and rend the air, 

A scalp-lock ftlufting up his hair, 

His eyes will acquire a bead-like stare 
As the eyes of Indians do. 


The little papoose has scanty use 
For the ways of Paleface boys ; 
His style is red, and his tawny head 
Has its own idea of joys; 
He would not dwell in a house shut in 
Mid the city’s senseless whirl and din— 
He hunts for the things of fur or fin, 
And a wigwam holds his toys. 


Yet the little papoose is not a goose, 
But a thing for wear and tear and use, 
A handy infant, spry and spruce, 
With a veteran’s patient poise. 
—The Gentlewoman. 





HOW THREE LITTLE MAIDS HELPED 
THEIR MOTHER. 


BY ANNIE LEWIS PINFOLD, 

Mrs, Truman had three little ‘‘helpers,”’ 
as she sometimes called them. Millicent 
and Matilda, or Millie and Tillie, as they 
were generally called, were twins, twelve 
years old, while Sadie was a year and a 
half older. 

They were all ‘‘good girls,’’ their moth- 
er would tell you. Always obedient, sel- 
dom quarrelling among themselves, and 
cheerful by nature, they were regarded by 
many mothers in the neighborhood as 
model children. They loved their mother 
dearly, and meant to be real ‘‘helpers’’ to 
her; but the results attained by each one 
were a great deal different. 

Sadie could always be depended on to 
do the work she was requested to do well 
and thoroughly, always putting aside her 
book or crocheting the moment her moth- 
er spoke. Still, many times Mrs. Truman 
would glance at the brown head, bent over 
book or needle, thinking: ‘She has al- 
ready done so much, I do not like to ask 
too much of the child.’””, Then she would 
do the little task herself. 

Millie, also, would cheerfully rise and 
proceed at once to work when a call was 
made for her aid; but, as Sadie often re- 
marked, ‘‘When Millie sets to work on a 
room, it usually looks for some little time 
as if a tornado had struck it.’’ ‘She 
meant well,” her mother said; yet she 
went at her tasks in such hap-hazard fash- 
ion that the results were not always en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

If she was asked to dust the parlor, un- 
less her mother thought to cast a glance 
over the room after Millie declared it 
‘finished,’ she was usually mortified 
when she ushered a visitor into it, by 
some prominent piece of furniture left 
with the dust lying thickly upon it, or a 
carelessly arranged pile of sheet music on 
the piano. Millie worked hard while she 
did work, but caused herself many extra 
steps by her lack of thought. 

Tillie was a “‘comfort,’’ so her father 
said. She scarcely ever needed to be 
asked to do anything around the house. 
Quick to notice things that were out of 
place, she was as quick to set them in 
order once more. Towels carelessly 
thrown down were hung up properly, 
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WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Costs less than One Cent a cup. 





Be sure that the Package bears our Trade-Mark. 








A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited. 


Established 1780. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Pee ] 
Neddie’s toys put in the basket, and the 


faded flowers in the vase on the table re- 
placed with fresh ones,—all in her own 
quiet, unobtrusive way. She anticipated 
her mother’s wants, and spared the tired 
feet many times in the course of a day. 
No need to say, “Please brush up the 
crumbs from Neddie’s crackers!’ For, 
if Tillie’s hands were unoccupied with 
any other work, they were soon re- 
moved without a word spoken by her 
mother. She took pains to see how 
‘mother did things,” and then tried to 
copy her without troubling her fur direc- 
tions. 

This summer they have all been invited 
to spend a fortnight at the beach with 
their grandmother. Only one is to go at 
a time, for grandma could not think of 
taking away all mamma Truman’s ‘‘help- 
ers’? at once. Which little maiden’s help 
will be missed the most, do you think?— 
The Universalist Leader. 





HUMOROUS. 


Sympathetic Maiden—Why, Jimmy, you 
poor boy! Have you been fighting? 
Jimmy —No; I’ve been fought. 


“The only objection,” said the stern 
parent, ‘‘l have against the young man, 
my dear child, is that he has no noble am- 
bition—no high or worthy object in life.” 

“Why, papa, how can you say that? He 
wants me!’’—New Orleans Times. Demo- 
crat. 


Sir William Long tells a story of an old 
Scotch lady who could not abide long 
sermons. She was hobbling out of the 
kirk one Sunday when a coachman, who 
was waiting for his people, asked her, ‘‘Is 
the minister dune wi’ his sermon?” ‘He 
was dune lang syne,’’ said the old lady, 
impatiently; *‘but he wauna stop!” 


‘You should try to be a little more 
gentle, Reginald,’’ said the mother of an 
obstreperous six-year-old; ‘the Bible tells 
us that the meek shall inherit the earth, 
you know.” 

“And what good would the earth do me, 
even if I did inherit it?’’ snorted the in- 
jured spirit, wrathfully. ‘You'd either 
make me put it in the bank or send it to 
the heathen or divvy it up with sister Sue 
or lay it away and only use it on Sundays.”’ 
— Puck. 


Mr. Laffan humorist, (looking up sud- 
denly from his work)—My dear, I do wish 
you would break yourself of that silly 
habit of laughing out loud when you are 
reading. How do you expect me to do 
anything — 

Mrs. Laffan—But it’s the manuscript of 
your own book I am reading, dear. 

Mr. Laffan— Ah, yes — certainly — of 
course! Ab—what was I saying? Oh, 
yes—wonderful how much more work I 
can do at home than I could at the office, 
isn’t it, Marie? 


A story is told by the Army and Navy 
Journal of one of our volunteer warriors 
who had his home ina small town near 
the Mississippi River, and who had been 
chosen to command a local company be- 
cause of his political influence, The ladies 
of his town had organized a Red Cross 
Auxiliary Society, and among other con- 
tributions to the comfort of their absent 
heroes was a case of home-made pajamas. 
The box containing these was sent to the 
camp, but no acknowledgment of its 
receipt was returned, so the good ladies 
telegraphed: 

‘*Anxious to know if you got the paja- 
mas last week.”’ 

Now the captain had been sitting up 
with the boys the night before, and when 
the dispatch was handed him he was try- 
ing to reduce his swollen head with a wet 
towel, and his mind was somewhat con- 
fused. Sothe ladies of the relief society 
were astonished by the receipt of this 
dispatch: 

“Story is a lie out of whole cloth, 
probably made up by my enemies to ruin 
me politically. Admit am not a total ab 
stainer, but never had the pajamas last 
week or at any other time.”’ 








REMARKABLE CASE IN SOMERVILLE. 


Somerville, Mass., May 5, 1899.—M. 
Louise Patterson, residing at 19 Granite 
Street, this city, was troubled for over a 
year by the swelling of the gland of her 
neck. After several unsuccessful surgical 
operations she decided to take Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and it helped her. The swell- 
ing has now entirely gone from her neck. 
It is said Hood's Sarsaparilla has cured 
goitre of many years standing. 











BY MAIL. Free Course at 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society 


Will commence its next regular course 7f lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1809. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 








OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M, 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





, : 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fiftieth Annual Session opens Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curiculum. Sessions seven-and-a-half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxxee 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 

00, 








1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.08, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.80, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
Il. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





(Continued from Fifth Page.) 


the judge of her own case. It was not 
right that this resolution should be sprung 
upon the Southern delegates, If it was 
to come up, they should have had notice 
of it in advance, and should have been 
given a chance to get up evidence on the 
other side. 

Mrs. Adelaide Johnson, of Missouri, 
proposed to amend the resolution by strik- 
ing out the word ‘‘colored.” She herself, 
though a white woman, had often suffered 
severely from tobacco smoke while travel- 
ling. Then a number of delegates from 
different parts of the country got up and 
described how they had been saturated 
with tobacco smoke on the cars. 

Mrs. Jackson said she hoped the reso- 
lution would not be amended, but would 
be either adopted or defeated as it stood. 

Miss Anthony, in closing the discussion, 
said in substance: No one will doubt that 
I am true to the colored people. I am 
true to both the races the blood of which 
is mingled in Mrs. Jackson's veins. But 
what I want to say to you is this: We 
women are a helpless, disfranchised class. 
Our hands are tied. While we are in this 
condition, it is not for us to go passing 
resolutions against railroad corporations 
or anybody else. 

Miss Anthony’s words evidently swayed 
many votes, and the resolution was 
dropped by a large majority. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The annual election followed, and the 
old officers were reélected with even more 
unanimity than usual. The largest num- 
ber of scattering votes was for second 
auditor. Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, of Iowa, 
received 9 votes, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 
of Michigan, 23, and Mrs, Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch, of Illinois, 142. 

The election was marked by one odd 
incident. Miss Anthony is generally 
elected president by a unanimous vote. 
This year, out of 177 votes cast, 176 were 
for her and one for Miss Laura Clay. It 
was afterwards learned that the vote for 





Miss Clay had been cast by Mrs. Jackson, 
the colored delegate, although Miss Clay 
had headed the opposition to Mrs. Jack- 
son’s resolution. Mrs. Jackson said to a 
member of the convention afterwards that 
Miss Clay, as a Southern white woman, 
had merely acted up to her principles and 
taken the ground that might have been 
expected of her, but that from Miss An- 
thony she thought the colored people had 
a right to expect a different attitude. Of 
the two, she preferred to cast her vote 
for Miss Clay! She was anxious to have 
the assurance conveyed to Miss Clay that 
she had given her vote for her not in sar- 
casm but in good faith. Undoubtedly 
Miss Anthony acted on principle in the 
matter also; but it is curious, and rather 
pleasant, that the only colored delegate 
should have cast her vote for the lady who 
is at all times in the National Suffrage 
Conventions the most earnest, able, and 
fiery champion of the Southern point of 
view. 

The incident made no ill feeling. Miss 
Clay and the other delegates who had dis- 
cussed the question in public continued to 
discuss it in private during the remaining 
days of the convention, with entire friend- 
liness, and got some additional light on 
each other’s point of view. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 

Mr. Warren C. Kimball, one of the 
three gentlemen delegates, gave the State 
report for California. Miss Anthony, in 
introducing him, recalled how in the Cali- 
fornia amendment campaign he and his 
wife had invited all the clubs out to their 
olive ranch, to a lunch under their beauti- 
ful trees. She spoke also of the delicious 
California oranges that he had brought to 
Grand Rapids and presented to the offi- 
cers. Mr. Kimball said in part: 

There has been a steady and quiet gain 
in suffrage sentiment in California during 
the past few years. There are hundreds 
of suffragists there now where there was 
one three years ago. I call myself a good 
suffragist. I lived with one for 41 years. 
A better woman never lived than my wife. 
Ten months ago to-day I lost her. She 
had done more for suffrage than any 
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New and Attractive Colorings and Novel 
Designs and Effects in 


..JAPANESE RUGS, 





Specially adapted for Country and Sea Shore Houses. 


Our own importation, and purchased in JAPAN by our own 
buyer and representative (recently returned from the East) at 
lower prices than ever before known. 
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We offer a special line of Japanese Cotton Rugs in Blue and White and 


Green and White. 


New importation and in all the 


desirable sizes. 


CONTINUANCE OF 


Mark-Down Straw Matting Sale. 


Our STRAW MATTING sale is proving the most successful one 


in all our experience. 


In addition to all our other mark- 


down mattings, as advertised last week, we 
shall offer as a leader 


250 ROLLS OF GOOD QUALITY 


Fancy CHINA MATTING 
4.00 Per Roll of 40 Yards. 


Regularly worth 20c. per yard, 


or $8.00 per roll of 40 yards. 


Not over two rolls sold to any one customer. 





John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


Carpets and Upholstey,r 
Pray Building, 658 Washington St., Opp. Boylston St. 





woman here except Miss Anthony. 1 be- 
lieve that she is still beside me, though I 
do not see her. 

Our Legislature passed a school suf- 
frage bill, but the Governor did not sign 
it. He has been a criminal lawyer all his 
life, and no man is fit to govern anything 
who has been through that experience. 
I hoped to see the time when Mrs, Kim- 
ball and I should walk to the ballot-box 
together. That hope is past; but if I live 
to see Miss Anthony vote, it will be the 
happiest day of my life. 

Mrs. Minerva Welch reported for Col- 
orado, Mrs. Tindall for the District of 
Columbia, Mrs. Merrick for Louisiana, 
Mrs. Catt for Oklahoma, Mrs. Abbie Welch 
for Kansas, and Mrs. M. W. Chapman for 
New York. 

Miss Hay called for pledges toward the 
rent of headquarters, and the whole sum 
was raised in pledges of from $5 to $1 per 
month. 

It was announced that Mrs. M. R. Bissell 
had sent the delegates a present of 150 
carpet-sweepers made in her factory, and 
the convention passed a rising vote of 
thanks. Miss Shaw said: ‘‘Those of us 
‘platform women’ who are accused of 
leaving our homes in disorder by that ex- 
cellent man Mr. Bok, will take them home 
and sweep up.” 

(To be continued.) 





NATIONAL COMMITTEES. 


After the recent National Suffrage Con- 
vention in Grand Rapids, the Standing 
Committees for the coming year were 
elected by the Business Committee, as 
follows: 

PROGRAMME COMMITTEE, 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, New York. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Penn. 

Mrs. Catherine P. Wallace, New Mexico. 

Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, Lowa, 

Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, Maine. 

CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, New York. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Ohio. 

Mrs, Senator Warren, Wyoming. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, Louisiana. 

Mrs. Lucia E, Blount, D, C. 

ORGANIZATION AND CAMPAIGNS, 
Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt, New York, 
chairman. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, California, Sec. 
Mrs. Elmina Springer, Illinois. 
Miss Emily Howland, New York. 
Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey, New Jersey. 
PRESS WORK. 

Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, New York. 
LEGISLATION. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Kansas. 

ENROLMENT. 

Mrs. Louise Southworth, Ohio. 

Mrs, Clara B. Colby, D. C. 
PLAN OF WORK, 

Mrs. Evelyn H. Belden, Iowa. 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, Michigan. 

Miss H, E. Turner, Massachusetts, 

Miss Jane Campbell, Penn. 

Mrs. Elise Selden, Tennessee. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Mrs. Louisa Southworth. 

Mrs. Jessie Cassidy Sanders. 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman. 

Mrs. Imogene C, Fales. 

FEDERAL SUFFRAGE. 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Martha E. Root, Michigan. 
PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE, 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, and all the 
State Presidents. 

LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS, 

Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Penn. 

Miss Gillette, D. C. 

Miss Nettie Lovica White, D. C, 


-_—eo- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICOT. 











Editors Woman's Journal: 

On May 4, the favorably reported bill 
giving municipal suffrage to women came 
up at noon and was discussed for two 
hours, although an effort was made to 
take a recess. Mr. Baldwin, of Beacon 











READY TO WEAR 


CUSTOM-MADE 


Cotton Shirt Waists 
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MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, 


Are proving very satisfactory to many 
women, as it gives them a waist with 
handmade buttonholes, perfect sewing, 
and in a shape that cannot be surpassed, 
without the discouraging feature of wait- 





ing four or five weeks for them. 


Picturesque Building Lots at 


OAKHURST 


A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It ig 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who will 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


5601 Tremont Building, Boston, 








Falls, offered an amendment to compel 
women to do military duty if they were 
granted the ballot. There were rounds of 
laughter at this, and after it had served 
its purpose it was withdrawn. Strong 
speeches were made for the bill by Mr. 
Light of Norwalk, Mr. King of Windham, 
and Mr. Rice of Stamford. Mr. Warren 
of Lyme also championed the bill in a 
speech that caused much laughter. Mr. 
Kennedy of Derby was ferocious in his 
opposition, crediting the use of knock-out 
drops in Colorado upon legislators by 
women lobbyists to woman suffrage. Mr. 
Kenealy of Stamford, the leader of the 
House, brought forward all the stock 
objections: that it would divide house- 
holds, would drag women into the mire 
of politics, and would be the beginning of 
an effort to give women full suffrage. 
Mr. Pratt of East Hartford, in opposing 
the bill, said legislators were ‘‘petty poli- 
ticians.”” Did they desire their wives and 
daughters to go into the business? Mr. 
Kennedy of Derby said legislators were 
not ‘‘tenderfeet.’’ Did they want their 
wives to participate in hard-fought elec- 
tion contests? At two o’clock arising vote 
resulted in 63 yeas to 103 nays, and the 
House adjourned. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker was an 
interested listener. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 








On May 22, at the Vendome, the New 
England Woman’s Club will have a lunch- 
eon in honor of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s 
eightieth birthday. This Club has given 
up its lease of the building at 5 Park 
Street, and will hold meetings with Mrs. 
Hollingsworth for the present, at 2 Han- 
cock Avenue. Monday, May 15, at 10.30 
A. M., the annual meeting will be held. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Miss 
O. M. E. Rowe, Mrs. Julia K. Dyer, Mrs. 
Frank L. Young, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, 
Mrs. Ruth Gibson, Mrs. Alanson Bigelow, 
Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, Mrs. Henry D. 
Forbes, and other prominent club women 
have sent out a letter to the clubs and 
other organizations, earnestly requesting 
the codperation of the clubs in a campaign 
of education throughout the country dur- 
ing the next year, which shall aim direct- 
ly to affect the action of Congress at its 
next session, to the end that it shall at 
once establish some kind of arbitration 
treaties with all friendly nations. 

The third international convention of 
the Woman’s Health Protective League 
has just been held in Cleveland, O., be- 
ginning May 8. All women’s clubs having 
a department of philanthropy, social 
economies, village or town improvement, 
had been invited to send delegates. 
Among the speakers were Mrs. Louis D. 
Gallison, of New York, secretary-general 
of the D.R., whose subject was ‘‘Finance;”’ 
Mrs. William Lee, of Boston, on ‘Patriot- 
ism in Peace;’’ Mrs. William Rose Pear- 
son, president of the Cleveland local soci- 
ety; Mrs. Augusta Pell, of the Newark 
Woman’s Club; Mrs, Etta H. Osgood, of 
Portland, Me., and many well-known men 
and women. Sorosis of Cleveland, Can- 
ton, Oberlin, and New York were all rep- 
resented on the programme. 

The Atlanta Woman’s Club entertained 
the American Library Association during 
its convention in that city on May 9, 10, 
and 11. Among the speakers were Mrs. 
John King Ottley, State chairman for 
Georgia in the G. F. W. C. Her subject 
was “The Relation Between Women’s 
Clubs and Libraries.’”’ Mrs. Ottley has 
been an interested, energetic worker in the 
establishment of the Georgia Library As- 
sociation. 

Georgia club women are wonderfully 
active in behalf of libraries. Mrs. John C, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 


New England Women’s Club.— Monday, 
May 15, 10.30 A.M. Annual Meeting. 














Printup, of Rome, is president of the Li- 
brary Board of Trustees in that city. A 
new lecture hall for this library has just 
been finished, which will seat about three 
hundred persons. The entire amount 
necessary for the building of the hall was 
solicited by Mrs. Printup and Mrs. John 
H. Reynolds from the business men of 
Rome. Arrangements have been made to 
keep the library open in the evenings, and 
to give men and boys an opportunity of 
reading there. Through the kindness of 
Mrs. Beulah Moseley, chairman of the 
State Federation Press Committee, the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL has just been given to 
the library. F. M. A, 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuaRE. — The management 
announces Charles H. Hoyt’s satirical 
comedy, ‘‘A Temperance Town,” for the 
coming week, engagements having been 
made with Messrs. George Richards, 
Eugene Canfield, and George Ober, to ap- 
pear with the regular stock company in 
the characters they created in the original 
production some years ago. The play 
enjoyed great popularity with Boston 
audiences in its earlier productions here, 
and the coming performance will again 
demonstrate its attractions for the local 
amusement public. 


FIBER RUGS 


—AND— 


Art Squares. 


Just the right thing for 


Cottages and 
Summer Furnishings. 

















No Nap. No Lint. No Dust. 
Absolutely Odorless. 





They do not break or splinter, and can be 
cleansed or washed. 


Exclusive Designs and Colorings 


Not obtainable in other goods. We COR- 
DIALLY INVITE INSPECTION. 


SIZES: 
eee $5.50 to $7.50 
7.6x10.6 ft..... 7.50 to 10.00 
9x12 ft........ 9.00 to 12.00 
4x7 ft., Sofa Size. 3.00to 4.50 
Rugs and Mats.. 50c. to 2.50 


200 Patterns 


FIBER CARPET 


Special designs and colors. 
Yard wide 37 4c to 6Oc. 
PLAIN FILLING, STAIR CARPET, 
PORTIERES, PILLOWS, &c., &c. 


Hodges Fiber Carpet Co., 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 
Wholesale and Retail, 


50 Essex St. (601. (haucy), 
BOSTON. 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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